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Absolutism Writing its Book 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Surrs no longer seaworthy, when about to break up between the 
strain of winds and waves, have been known to give forth strange 
monitory sounds like wailing: the sailor cannot conjecture how 
the noise is made, or the exact spot whence it proceeds, but he 
knows too well its import, and his heart fails him. In like 
manner, certain ominous and cacophonous sounds have been 
emitted this week through the press, the source of which it is not 
easy to trace, though they appear to come from a Ministerial 
quarter, or at least from very near it. They are indeed almost 
as inexplicable and mysterious as those of the foundering vessel. 
Mention is made of one Minister about to resign on account of 
wing years and infirmities, and another on account of sickness 
rom prolonged over-exertion, and of some great unknown, en- 
joying the confidence of the mercantile community, to replace one 
of the seceders, who, it is delicately insinuated, is no great loss. 
But both the retiring and coming statesmen are so faintly adum- 
brated that their individualities cannot be recognized. The only 
inference to be drawn from such vague oracles is, that some of our 
present rulers bear uneasily the companionship in which they find 
themselves, and take this roundabout method of hinting to their 
fellows that the 
eessors. The 





f-articulate moanings that have escaped from the 


recesses of the Cabinet are like those which issued from the pene- | 


tralia of the pasteboard elephant on the stage of Drury Lane just 
before the battle between the scene-shifters who filled and gave 
motion to its fore and hind legs shattered its framework. Lord 
John Russell, who has been flitting from place to place, unable 


to find rest anywhere, and apparently destitute of any fixed pur- | 
pose, is again nearing Downing Street, having visited en route | 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer—can it be with the purpose to 
—s Sir Charles to allow himself to be thrown overboard ? 
For to him and his kindred, more than perhaps to any others of 
the existing Ministry, the hints that it might be strengthened by 
their secession would seem to apply. 


Such indications of the worn-out condition of the Ministerial , 


bumboat are neither new nor of a nature to excite serious appre- 
hension. More alarming are those which encounter us on every 
side, of growing disorganization in the Established Church. The 
meeting at Plymouth to promote reform of the Liturgy, betokens 
a disposition on the part of the Low Church to take up the gaunt- 
let thrown down by the Bishop of Exeter in his Diocesan Synod. 


The correspondence with the Primate respecting the validity of the 
orders of Continental Protestant clergymen, implies the existence 


of an indecision and perplexity in the head of the Anglican Church, 
most perilous when such dissensions are rife. 

Eagle-eyed to every indication of weakness or decay in the 
rulers or institutions of other countries, we pay little heed to those 
which mark our own. A Chinese—if a Chinese could condescend 
to note the proceedings of “outside Barbarians ”—might discourse 
as scholarly and wisely on the symptoms of English decadence, 


visible in the Ministerial incompatibilities and Archiepiscopal ir- | 


resolution, as English politicians do on the apparent anarchy of the 
Celestial Empire. Moreover, the Chinese commentator might 
possibly be as much astonished at the uncourtly reception afforded 
to a Persian Ambassador in England, as English authors have 
a at the supercilious treatment of English Ambassadors in 
China. 





In the beginning of the week came news of the eutting of the 
first sod of the first Norwegian railway—a work of British enterprise 
and capital. A few days later, came intelligence that to British 
undertakers has been conceded the construction of railway lines in 
the Papal territories. The contract for a railway across the 


Isthmus of Suez is all but completed, and at the head of the under- | 


taking is the same English engineer who has charge of the Nor- 


wegian works. The field of British railway enterprise is rapidly | 


extending. But the improved skill of British railway manage- 


had better make room for more acceptable suc- | 





ment does not keep pace with its territorial aggrandizement. Wit- 
ness the accidents of the week on the Great Northern and the 
North-westera lines. There is gross culpability here ; for with due 
attention and precaution, travelling by railway ought to be the 
safest of all. In the proceedings of the Coroner’s inquest at Bices- 
ter we perceive signs of a conviction that the great bulk of our 
railway accidents are altogether owing to defective management. 
The order that the Directors of the North-western Railway who 
were present should withdraw while their servants were under 
examination, implied a_belief that they had an interest in getting 
up acolourable case. It is true that the absence of the Directors 
from the examination was an inadequate protection; for the men 
knew right well that every word they might utter would be re- 
ported in the newspapers: but the order of the Jury was not the 
ess on this account a deliberate expression of a rooted conviction, 
that the Railway Directors, having something to conceal, would 
intimidate the witnesses if they could. 








In South Africa, confusion is becoming worse confounded. Sir 
Harry Smith could no doubt beat the Caffres if they would fight 
him in his own way; but that the obstinate savages will not do. 
Since the beginning of the troubles they have given wey wherever 
the British troops appeared, to swarm back again the moment they 
marched on or were withdrawn. And now, leaving the Governor 
and Commander-in-chief to direct the evolutions of his soldiers in 
British Caffraria, they have crossed the frontier of the colony, 
filling every thicket and ravine with predatory bands, and 
carrying their marauding expeditions over all the Eastern dis- 
tricts. Bloodshed and plunder are the order of the day over half 
the colony and great part of Caffreland: in the work of killing 
most has been done by the English soldiers ; in the work of cattle- 
| Stealing the natives appear to have had the advantage. To the 

North of the Orange River, the English Resident, by interfering in 
| the quarrels of the natives, against the advice of the settlers, has 
| ineurrea smart blow. The spirit of turbulence and strife is spread- 

ing rapidly from one to another tribe of the dusky races. Nor is the 

temper of the White settlers of much better augury. ‘The ‘eps 
| gation of Earl Grey’s Instructions for creating a Council of Six 
rekindled political anger. The subsequent intelligence of the dis- 
cussions in Parliament somewhat allayed that perilous mood; but 
only to break out with greater fierceness than ever, when Earl 
Grey’s /ast scene in the House of Lords, at the close of the session, 
is rehearsed at the Cape. Even as affairs stood at the time of the 
last despatches, the inimical and evasive conduct of the Imperial 
Government had paralyzed the efforts of the colonists in their own 
defence. The apathy with which they were standing aloof from the 
struggle recalls to mind the legend of the crew of a British man- 
of-war, who revenged themselves upon a tyrannous captain b 
obeying his orders to lay their ship alongside of a French one, an 
then standing with folded arms at their quarters till they were 
shot down to a man. 








All foreigners intending to reside permanently in Paris, or exer- 
cise any calling there, must henceforth present themselves person- 
ally to the authorities, and obtain permission to remain. This new 
' and stringent police-regulation is, it is said, to be extended to every 
department of France. Such fear of foreigners contrasts strangely 
not only with the unsuspicious weleome which they receive in 
America and England, but which they were wont to receive in 
much earlier times in Holland, when Dutch freedom was in ad- 
vance of that of the rest of Europe. More than any previous 
measure of the French Government, this Chinese churlishness to- 
wards foreigners would seem to imply a consciousness that its sen- 
timents and objects are not those of the nation. If harmony ex- 
isted between the rulers and the body of the citizens, any attempt 
on the part of aliens to excite disturbances would be too contemp- 
tible to be met by such jealous vigilance. 

The plea advanced in extenuation of a police-regulation worthy 
of the ios of Louis the Fourteenth, the Bastille, and lettres de 
cachet, is the alleged plot of European Revolutionists, which led 
to the Parisian arrests of last week. It may be conceded, that 
since its beginning in 1789, the French Revolution has not been, 
like the revolutions of the Low Countries, England, and America, a 
purely national revolution. The Revolutionary party has been 
not merely French, but European. The cosmopolitanism of the 

hilosophy of the eighteenth century united the innovators and 
esuteaied of the whole Continent in a bond of union that has 
never entirely been broken. French, German, and Italian revolu- 
tionists, have not been in the habit of confining their activity to 
their parent soils, but have been as ready to enter into the plots 
‘and conspiracies of foreign countries as their own. English Kadi- 
cals are as jealous of foreign interference as Conservatives: not so 
' the Red Republicans and Socialists of Paris. Still, the new police- 
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regulation of Louis Napoleon and his Ministers looks awkwardly 
like a confession that their Government belongs to the same cate- 
gory as that of Austria or Naples, and must fight against the same 
enemies and with the same weapons. It lemds colour to hostile 
imputations, that they are reactionary, and seek the alliance and 
support of the Absolute Courts. 

0 positive events have occurred in the other Continental states 
to mark the continued progress of reaction. A rumour of contem- 
— changes in the organization of the Prussian army has, 

owever, been received as additional evidence of the King’s deter- 
mination to persist in his retrograde course. It is said that a sys- 
tem of voluntary permanent enlistment is to be substituted for the 
compulsory three-years service of every citizen followed by en- 
rolment in the Landwehr or local militia. This would on the one 
hand deprive the army of its present citizen character, and on the 
other render the entire Prussian ulation less warlike ; and in so 
far it would subserve the ends of rection. But it must also be 
kept in mind, that on several occasions when Austrian and Prus- 
sian troops have been called upon to act together since 1848, pro- 
fessional critics have been disposed to regard the drill of the former 
as more perfect. It may be, therefore, that the King of Prussia 





contemplates nothing more than the conversion of his soldiery into | 


more complete puppets. 





The party in the United States who favour intervention in the 
affairs of Cuba, have set on foot an active and unscrupulous 
agitation throughout the Union. The Central Government pro- 
fesses (and with apparent sincerity) a desire to preserve a strict 
and honourable neutrality ; but its radical inability to withstand | 
any strong popular impulse has been shown before now, in the | 
annexation of Texas, the “sympathizing ” with Canadian insur- | 
rection, and the war with Mexico. It is true that the Anti- | 
Slavers of the Northern States have a direct interest in opposing 
any measures that might lead to the annexation of Cuba ; and that | 
the pioneers of the Western States have not so strong a temptation 
to occupy Cuba as to overleap the land frontiers of Mexico. But | 
the desire of territorial aggrandizement is with the Americans an 
appetite that has grown by what it has fed on. The course which | 
the Government at Washington may be compelled to pursue is | 
not the least grave of the problems which jones en the anxiety of | 
statesmen. European and American interests—or fancied in- | 
terests—are likely to clash within the limits of that island ; | 
-— hw collision, if it take place, will not be confined to so narrow | 
a field. 





Though the Court and the Parliament, and all the multitude of town 
rocidonts who follow the Conrt and Parliament, are now in Scotland or 
in the provinces, or abroad, still London has not in the least the air of a | 
deserted capital. Indeed, as you walk the great thoroughfares at about 
three hours before noon, or at about six and eight in the evening, you | 
think them more crowded and choked than ever. It is the flocks of | 
country cousins, still congregating to the Great Exhibition. The Lon- | 
doners themselves have seen it nearly as much they list, and they form 
but a thin sprinkling of the daily crowd. But now that the harvest ope- | 
rations are pretty nearly over throughout England, the rustic popu- 
— has come up by the excursion-trains, and is gorging the London 
streets. 

The proportion of the visitors who pay upon admission, to the total 
number, is now considerably greater than at an earlier period of the Ex- 


hibition. The returns for the week give these results— 

Visitors. Receipts. | 
Saturday, August 6 ...... 12,672 ...... £1200 ds. 
Monday, i BS cecces GEBEB ccccce 2767 17 
Tuesday, na D cescce GROTS rccccs 2795 «1 
Wednesday, ,, 10 ...... 50,106 ...... 2400 5 
Thursday, 99 11 weceee 54,827 ...00. 2637 19 
Friday, oo «ED cwcene TZGER cccoce 1906 0 


The St. Pancras Vestry have entered into a contract with Messrs. Pratt 
and Sewell for the paving of the New Road, from St. Pancras New 
Church to King’s Cross, with small granite blocks such as those used on 
the ascent to the London side of Blackfriars Bridge. The work is to be | 
done in twelve weeks from the 22d instant, and to cost about 68007. 


The adjourned inquest on the body of Charles Kregeloh, the young Ger- 
man who stabbed Mrs. and Miss Brand, at Tottenham, and then killed him- 
self, was concluded on Tuesday. Miss Brand is convalescent, but the mother 
still suffers from her wound. “The young lady was examined. When Kre- 
geloh lodged at her father’s, he seemed of “a mild arf comfortable disposi- 
tion”’ ; but he had since appeared to be labouring under some delusion. He 
usually carried a stiletto. On the — of his death he complained of his 
head ; the top was very hot. He talked and behaved in a strange manner. 
When he returned at night, Miss Brand was alone in the house ; her mother 
was in the garden. He looked “very wild.” He put his hand in his pock- 
et, and Miss Brand screamed, for she saw he pulled out a dagger. ‘“ He im- 
mediately stabbed me in the chest. He repeated the blow twice. I did not 
at first feel myself wounded. I — aside, so as partly to elude the blows. 
I tried to get away, _but he still held me by the hand. “He fell down in the 
struggle, and, in trying to stab me again, cut my hand. That wound was 
not deep. He - made a thrust at me. I caught the blade of the dag- 
ger in my hand. He withdrew it with great vengeance. I caught the 
blade a second time in ny, hand. He drew it out again, and instantly 
plunged it into his own body twice, and then fell. At this moment my mo- 
ther rushed into the room, and screamed out ‘ Murder !’ 
ed to get on his hands and knees, and aimed another blow at me; when my 
— rushed in between us, and was stabbed in the upper part of her 
and he stabbed himself in the chest. My mother ran out of the house into 
the street, and’ I followed. _All this took place in the kitchen.”” There was 
No cause to excite: jealousy in the German’s mind. Mrs. Smith, with whom 


The wound was very severe. I then saw him raise himself again, | 


| was a dangerous one. 


He then attempt- | 


| 


he had lodged, deposed to his strange conduet. He suddenly absented him- 
self, and did not return for three weeks. “I told him he ought to have let 
me know that. he was going, as I had sat up fer him. He answered, that it 
was time for him too, as the people in. the street cried out, ‘ Kregeloh, I'll 
kill; Kregeloh, 1 kill.’ I told him they said no such things; they cried 
‘ Milk, oh ; milk, oh.’ He said, ‘ Yes ; when I put my head out of the win- 
dow they cried, ‘ Milk, oh”; but when I draw it in again they cry, ‘ ——- 
loh, I'll kill.” I told him Mr. Brand had called when he was away. He 
seemed much annoyed, and exclaimed, ‘When I was there last, Mr. Brand 
said, ‘ Kill ‘Kregeloh’ ; and Mrs. Brand said, ‘ Kill Kregeloh’; Mr. Brand 
said, ‘Let us stuff his mouth with potatoes and wool, and then rip him 
open.”” The Jury gave a verdict of ‘Temporary insanity.” 
John Caffery, a marble-polisher, has been remanded by the Clerkenwell 
Magistrate on a charge of beating his son, a boy of fourteen, with a red-hot 
oker. Policeman Crebo heard cries of ‘“ Murder !” he entered the house, 
but Caffery refused to admit him to his room; Crebo foreed the door, and 
found him beating his naked boy with a red-hot poker. The Policeman at- 


| tempted to seize the wretch ; who thereupon struck him a blow that crushed 


his hat. Mrs. Caffery now arrived, and assisted her husband to throw the 
constable down stairs: but Crebo managed to keep the street-door open till 
aid arrived. A certificate from the surgeon of St. Pancras Infirmary stated 
that the boy was suffering from severe contusions and burns on the back, 
shoulders, Iegs, and face. Caffery said, his son had been a bad boy, robbing 
his father and the neighbours. 

Walter Whittaker has been committed from the Mansionhouse for assault- 
ing Policeman Stride with intent to inflict grievous bodily harm. The Police- 
man had to take him from a public-house where he was riotous, and in the 
street Whittaker suddenly dashed the stem of a tobacco-pipe into the officer’s 
face. A surgeon, “ after three-quarters of an hour's hard work,” cutting into 
the flesh and breaking away bone, drew out a piece of pipe nearly two inches 
long from the cavity of the upper jaw. The case was so extraordinary, that 
the surgeon could ‘hardly hazard an opinion what the effects would be ; 
perhaps the loss of the upper jaw. 


The first ascent of a balloon from Soyer’s Symposium, on Monday evening, 

There were four persons in the car: at Fulham, the 

balloon burst, and the gas rapidly omeedl p one of the aéronauts managed to 

give the mass of silk something of the shape ofa parachute, by which means 
they escaped with a slight shock and some alarm. 

Mrs. Johnson, a widow of the great age of ninety-one, bas been killed at 
Walworth by falling from a window while wandering about the upper part 
of a house at night in her sleep. She was under the care of a nurse, who 
was not aware that she had left her bed till roused by a young man who saw 
her fall upon the pavement. 





Che Yrovinres. 

A vacancy in the representation of Bradford is caused by the death of 
Mr. William Busticld, “for the last forty years a stanch Whig and Re- 
former.” 

The representation of the East Riding of Yorkshire having been suc- 
cessively declined by several gentlemen of the Conservative party, has at 
last been offered to Captain Duncombe, M.P. for East Retford. 


The inauguration of the Duke of Newcastle as Lord High Steward of 
East Retford, was celebrated on the 5th instant, by a sumptuous dinner 
in the Town-hall of that ancient borough—not at the expense of the cor- 
poration funds, but by the handsome subscription of individual members. 


| The Earl of Scarborough, Lord Robert Clinton, Sir Thomas White, and 


Mr. Arthur Duncombe, M.P., were among the guests. The interesting 
points of the speech in which the Duke of Newcastle returned thanks 
were a reference to the ancient connexion of his family with East Ret- 
ford, (the honorary office to which the present Duke is now chosen has 
been held by members of his family, with only one or two exceptions, for 
three hundred years) ; and the accidental display of a curious antithesis of 
political sentiment with his late father. Every one remembers the late: 
Duke’s axiomatic query, ‘ May I not do what I like with my own?’’— 
implying political dominion as well as landed ownership. The present 
Duke avowed the converse and antagonistic principle, happily phrased b: 
the late Irish Secretary Mr. Drummond, “ property has its duties as we 
as its rights.” He declared himself “ deeply impressed with this short 
and pithy sentiment,” and hoped that, in the sphere in which he is now 
placed, he shall ever entertain a due regard for the rights and interests of 
all classes— 

“The office which had been conferred upon him was one which was not 


| encumbered with very heavy duties; in fact, it might possibly be called a 


sinecure. But he was old enough in official experience to know that there 
are few offices in which the parties holding them could not do something 
tending to the public service or the public good. As Lord High Steward, he 
should endeavour to satisfy his own conscience, and so to conduct himself as 
to cause neither shame nor regret on the part of those who had honoured him 
with this mark of their confidence and esteem.” 


The Roman Catholics of Birmingham assembled in the Corn Exchan 
of that town on Saturday, to mark the high sense they entertain of the 
Services rendered to their religion by Dr. Newman, through his recent 
lectures on the position of Catholicism in England. It was announced on 
the cards by which the audience were admitted, that “the Lord Bishop of 
Birmingham ” would preside; and at eight o’clock, Dr. Ullathorne, ac- 
companied by Dr. Newman, Dr. Weedall, and other Roman ecclesiastics, 
entered the hall, amid vehement cheering. Mr. W. H. Wilberforce was 
also present. The hall was well filled, but the attendance of Protestants 
was very limited. 

In his opening address, Dr. Ullathorne dwelt on the trials to which 
Roman Catholics are subjected in thiscountry. Their lives and doctrines 
are “hideously falsified” ; and part of their trials are due to members of 
their own communion. Roman Catholics are “in no way responsible for 
the writings of Catholic editors of newspapers, nor for such productions as 
the letters of Mr. Gawthorn. ‘Those and such like things do not exhibit 
the Catholic religion in practice, but show the want of it.” 

The principal resolution was moved by Dr. Weedall; who finished by 
declaring himself astonished to find, that in the late excitement men threw 
overboard and endeavoured to destroy that church which, although exter- 
nal to them, migbt act as “a great breakwater to stay the raging billows of 
infidelity, immorality, Socialism, and unblushing licentiousness.” The 
resolution was thus worded— 

‘“‘ That the thanks of the Catholic clergy and laity of Birmingham are due, 
and are hereby tendered, to the Very Reverend Dr. Newman, for his 
recent course of lectures on the present position of Catholicism in England : 
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and with the expression of their admiration of the lectures they wish to 
join their sense of the honour conferred upon them in his having selected 
\irmingham as their place of delivery.” 

Dr. Newman was received with “immense acclamation.” What he 
said was eminently characteristic, but the report is piquantly brief. 

He knew perfectly well that he ought to look for praise to God alone; but 
he thought the present was an exceptional case, and he therefore took what 
had been said, and with all humility he would say it, as an act of God’s love 
towards him. It was a curious thing for him to say, though he was now of 
mature age, and had been very busy in many ways, yet this was the first 
time in his life that he had ever received any praise. He had been in other | 
places, and done works elsewhere, before being a Catholic; but there was no 
response, no sympathy. It was not the fault of the —_ for they could 
not respond. Some instruments could only make beautiful music, and 
some from their very nature could only make a noise. So it was with 
such a body as that to which he once belonged—they could only make 
a noise—no echo, no response, no beautiful music. But it was quite dif- 
ferent when a person went into the Catholic Church. In conclusion, he | 
entreated the = vers of those who heard him, as it was only the prayers 
of Catholics w ich could sustain him on this troubled ocean, to that shore 
which they all hoped to reach, through God’s blessing. 

Mr. Wilberforce moved the formal vote of thanks to the chairman ; 
parenthetically offering an affectionate tribute of praise to Dr, Newman, 
who had been his tutor at Oxford twenty-five years before. 

Dr. Ullathorne returned thanks, in a speech which seems to begin in the 
tone of that defiant oration which he lately uttered in the Dublin Rotunda. 
As he rose he was greeted. with “ three cheers for the Bishop of Birming- 
ham.” 

He commenced by alluding to his diocese—that diocese of which he was 
the Bishop; and it was in that capacity that they had greeted him. (C/eers.) 
He was, alas! a proscribed outlaw—a rejected person. (Cries of “ Never !’’) 
He was one dead, positively dead to the law—by the laws of this country. 
(Cries of “*Shame!”’) Nevertheless, he lived, and they recognized his | 
existence. What had been the result of the late agitation and law-making ? 
Those titles of which so much had been said would have been little heard of 
but for the agitation to which he alluded. With regard to the Irish, their 
habit had always been merely to salute their Bishops as the Most Reverend | 
Dr. Murray, &c.; but now, at this moment, an Irishman would consider it 
as treason to his church if in speaking of his bishop he did not designate him 
as “The Lord Archbishop of Dublin,” or “‘ The Lord Bishop of Derry.” 

He expatiated on the general “ingratitude”’ of Protestants. Whatever 
vitality, as it was called, whatever signs of life, whatever disposition there 
was to do religious works in this country—whatever zeal was manifested for 
building churches, establishing schools, institutions for visiting the poor, or 
in any manner attending to the supply of what were called the religious 
wants of the le—was almost exclusively owing to the contact of Pro- 
testants with the atholic Church. What would the Protestant Church have 
been at that moment, but for the presence of the Catholic Church to keep in 
it something like life, energy, and animation ? How could it go on protest- 
ing, unless it had its enemy against which to protest? How could there be 
such places as Exeter Hall, and so many religious societies, and so many 
motives for collecting money, if they had not Catholicity and Catholics of the 
land continually to contend against? As, therefore, they were the salt of 
the Protestant life, as they were necessary to its existence, he thought it 
exceedingly ungrateful to treat them in the manner they did. 

The speech appropriately wound up with a practical exhortation 
founded on the “ want of church-accommodation”’ ; and with the speech 
the proceedings ended. 


The Plymouth Church Reform Association held a meeting on the even- 
ing of the 5th instant. In the course of the proceedings there was read a 
letter from Dr. Gilbert Elliott, Dean of Bristol, of whom the High Church 
daily journal declared yesterday, with grief, that “rumour points him 
out as a probable bishop whenever there may be a vacancy on the bench.” 

Dr. Elliott having been written to on the question, argues vigorously in 
support of the general liberty to reform the Liturgy; but he imagines that 
alterations in the Liturgy or Formularies will ‘ searcely be conceded,” and 
fears that “‘suecess would only be purchased by means that would lead 
eventually to the State ceasing to reorganize an Established Church.”’ He 
urges his correspondents not to forego the principle which he believes to be 
the only sound principle, “that the English people are entitled to give to 
their écclesiastical institutions such form and polity” as they shall think 
most to the glory of God. “Of all the absurd misapprehensions which have 
ever been permitted to circulate unquestioned and to find acceptance, that 
seems to me to be the most absurd which takes it for granted that no Eng- 
lish citizen, not belonging to the Established Church, ought to have a voice 
as to what the Established Church ought to be.” 

He renews the onslaught which he made many months ago at an Anti- 
Papal-aggression meeting, and which we prominently marked, upon “the | 
doctrine of a priesthood as a Divine institution, to stand between God and | 
man, as the channel through which God conveys authoritative interpreta- | 
tions of his word, or the benefit of Christ’s passion, or the gifts of his grace, 
or blessing to our worship, or pardon to our penitence.” This, indeed, is 
the point on which he recommends the first attack—‘‘ Under all circum- | 
stances, however, let me beg you and your friends to consider whether the 

riesthood, as a Divine institution, and partaking of a sacerdotal character, 
not the root to which you should sedulously and exclusively apply the 
axe.” 





Many railway disasters have occurred in the past week. 

The first, and most distressing, occurred at the Bicester station of the | 
Buckinghamshire Railway, a few minutes before seven o'clock on Saturday 
evening, to an excursion-train for Oxford, which left the Euston Square sta- 
tion at half-past four in the afternoon. The Buckinghamshire Railway 
branches from the North-western at Bletchley, (half-way between London 
and Rugby.) and runs through Winslow and Bicester to Oxford. The line 
has a double set of rails between Bletchley and Winslow ; but at Winslow 
one set diverges Westward to Buckingham and Banbury, and the other set 
continues on to Bicester and Oxford. As the line at Bicester is single, a siding 
is formed on the left hand going from London to Oxford, for the alighting of 
passengers at the Bicester down-station. For the purpose of diverting into 
this siding the trains intended to stop at Bicester, there are “‘ points”’ in the 
main line, which in their regular and permanent state face straight for the 
main line, but which are made to face into the siding on being 
manipulated by a “pointsman.” It appears that the driver and the 
guards having care of the excursion-train supposed they were to go straight 
to Oxford without stopping at Bicester; but the stationmaster, and some 
or one of the subordinate officers at the station expected, or in- 
tended, that the train would stop at Bicester. Either from this misunder- 
standing, and from some failure of hand and eye in the pointsman, or from | 
some other cause unexplained, when the points were reached, the engine | 
went one way and the train another; the train was overturned on itself, and 
became a mass of ruins, from which it took three or four hours to remove the 
dead and rescue the wounded. Fortunately, two of the passengers were oi 


the medical faculty,—Mr. Acton, of Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, 
surgeon; and Mr. Frank Wyatt, of the Temple, and of Oxford, a medical 
student of two years’ standing at King’s College. These gentlemen turned 
the station into a hospital, and organized the railway-people into the most 
effective plans for rescuing and subsequently treating the sufferers. Mr. Ac- 
ton wisely anticipated any irregular and inaccurate reports in the Monday’s 
newspapers, by sending a succinct account to the Times, with a professional 


| statement of each serious case. This was his list of the dead, written on Sa- 


turday night. 
** List of the dead, with the probable cause. 

William Carrier (Boy—son of the engine-driver)—Left thigh fractured, and body 
compressed. Quite cold when brought to us. 
P Elizabeth Easley—Probable fracture of skull, eyes blackened, and blood flowing 
rom ears. 

Corporal Noon (Sappers and Miners)—Probably dead from asphyxia ecchymosis. 
He is stated by Mr. Smith, on whom he lay, not to have groaned more than once 


| after the accident. 


Mrs, Sheldon—Chest crushed. 

Mrs. Sheldon’s Child—Head quite smashed.” 

In the list of the wounded is included the case of Joseph Locket, chandler, 
of Carburton Street, Fitzroy Square. He was labouring under concussion of 
the brain. After consultation with two medical men from Bicester, and four 


| medical men from Oxford, whom the Railway Company promptly brought to 
| the scene, it was determined to trephine him : but his case was beyond aid ; 


he died before two o’clock on Sunday morning. 


The rest of the seriously wounded filled a listof ten persons. Sarah Collis, 


of Moorgate Street, London, was so crushed about the chest that she was still 


in a “dangerous state’ on Sunday. Mary Terry, of Oxford, Mrs. Jenkins 
and her daughter, of Oxford, Mr. Wood, of Fore Street, Cripplegate, Lon- 
don, William Bolton, of North Leigh, Oxfordshire, Francis Davis, private of 
the First Regiment of Life Guards, John Nevill, of the Walworth Road, 
London, Fanny Davi-, of Holborn, Daniel Sheldon, of Oxford, and 
James Smith, of Camden Town, London, severally received fractures, deep 
flesh-wounds, or very serious bruises. 

An inquest on the bodies of the dead was commenced on Monday, by Mr. 
3runner, Coroner for the central district of Oxfordshire, and a Jury of pro- 
fessional men (four solicitors) and intelligent tradesmen. Sir Harry Verney, 
the chairman of the Buckinghamshire Railway Company, and Mr. M‘Con- 
nell, the superintendent of the locomotive department of the North-western 
Company, were on the spot. Captain Laffan appeared on behalf of the Go- 
vernment on Tuesday, the second day of the inquest. 

The best description of the accident as it was felt by the passengers is given 
by Mr. Frank Wyatt, who was travelling in a second-class carriage. It 
should be stated that the train consisted of eleven carriages, and that the 
engine headed the train. 

** Nothing particular occurred until we got to Winslow, where we took in water. 
After leaving Winslow, (wlhyre the line begins to be a single line,) the train appeared 
to me to proceed more rapidly than during any part of the journey between Winslow 
and London; and I remarked to the passengers that T thought we were making uy 
for lost time. I have been ten or twelve times to and fro between London and Ox- 
ford very lately. Before we got to Bicester, I heard the driver sound his whistle 
~—he blew it longer than I ever heard the whistle blown on the same line be- 


| fore. I did not notice any other signal, nor did I hear anybody call out. The car- 


riage in which I was sitting was not turned over. When the accident took place, I 
felt a very severe shock, which threw me back in the carriage, and almost stunned 
me for the moment.” 

Coroner—** That was after you heard the whistle?” Witness—‘ Yes; suffi- 
cient time had elapsed after I heard the whistle, before the accident, for the engine 
to have travelled 300 or 400 yards.” 

Coroner --** Was the shock you received caused by the jerking of the carriages !” 
Witness Yes. It was evidently from some impediment in the front stopping 
the speed of the train.” 

Coroner—* As you suppose!” Witness—*t Yes; as it appeared to me, a carriage 
had got across the rails in some way or other, The shock was repeated five or six 
times, like carriages coming up one after the other, and crushing upon cach other. 
All the shocks after the first had a reverse action, and seemed to be pusiing us for- 
wards.” 

Coroner—* Did you see the engine at all?” Witness—‘‘ Yes; J saw it whisk 
into the place where it now stands. I sawit for a second only; and for the moment 
I thought it might have been some engine which had overtaken us in some way or 
other, until I remembered that we were upon a single line. The engine seemed to 
be going parallel with the carriage in which I was, until it turned’ off, and ran to- 
wards the stationmaster’s house, At the moment we passed, I saw two men run 
into the porch of the stationmaster’s house, as if to get out of the way. The car- 
riage in which I was passed the engine a very little way, when we gradually came to 
a stand.” 

Coroner—‘‘ Not very gradually?” Witness—“Yes; the last movement was very 
gradual, as if we were ploughing through deep sand. On reaching the carriages t 
which I have referred, I found two of them so smashed as to present the appear- 
ance of a heap of rubbish. There was a first-class carriage not so much damaged. 
The doors of this carriage could not be opened, in consequence of the handles 
having been injured in coming into collision with something. As the persons insicl« 
were calling for assistance, | borrowed a sledge-hammer from the engine-driver, and 
broke it open myself. I then saw some persons carrying the body of a man, whom 
I have since ascertained to be the deceased Luckett. I asked if he was dead. They 
said, ‘ If you are a surgeon, come and see.’ I called myself a surgeon at the time 
[though only a student) to command more respect, and’ I accompanied them to this 
house. The man was brought into this room; and on examining him I found that 
he was not dead. 1 found that his skull was badly fractured, and that lie had a very 
deep cut on the calf of the left leg, laying bare the arteries. I considered it a hope- 
less case ; and after tying two or three small arteries, | thought it better to go back 
and render what assistance I could to the sufferers on the spot. I left the deceased 
as I found him, quite insensible. On returning to the spot, I saw four or tive other 
persons taken out of the carriages, and all badly hurt. These I attended, tying up 
vessels in some, stitching the wounds in others, and ordering such as were more se~- 
verely injured to be conveyed to the public-houses in Bicester.” 

Coroner—* None of these are since dead?” Witness—‘* Not that I am aware of. 
I cannot say that all are out of danger, as one of them is a bad. Several 
whom I treated went on to Oxford, after resting for some time. I should think | 
treated, altogether, sixteen persons; whom I have not seen since, and whohave gone 


| to different parts of the country. Besides these persons, there are eight or nine now 


lying at Bicester. ‘They were brought here by advice of Mr. Acton, a London medi- 
cal gentleman, who was a passenger by the train. I made this room a sort of hos- 
pital; and the dead bodies, as they were brought up, were placed where the Jury has 
viewed them. Some persons who were brought from the railway were supposed to 
be dead, and were about to be taken to the dead-house ; but we discovered them to 
be only in a state of coma, and recovered them. Nothing could exceed the kindness 
and attention of the townspeople; who vied with each other in affording accommo- 
dation, and even giving up their beds for the use of the sufferers. In the house in 
which we are now assembled, the servant-girl not only gave up her bed, but passed 
the whole day in watching over a young girl who oceupied it.” — 

George Gurden described how he was affected’ by the accident— 

“After the rocking, the two passengers, a man and woman, who sa* beside me, 
fell against me. They were on my left hand. By the rocking of the carriages they 
were thrown against me, and that forced me against the side of the carriage and hurt 
my right shoulder. They clung to me, and I then had the presence of mind to drop 
down to the bottom of the carriage. When I sunk down to the bottom, before the 
carriage turned over, the top of my hat was doubled up. The carriage upset directly 
after | lay down. It turned over on the side on which I was sitting; part of the 
bottom of the carriage flew out, and I escaped at the opening so made.” ‘ 

Mr. William Bolton heard a cracking and crushing, and “ resigned him- 
self to bear what might come ”’— 

“The whole bore down as with a clap of thunder. I don’t know any more, It 
took three hours and a half to saw me out from underneath the carriages. 1 could 
not see any lights, for I lay with my face to the ground. The man lying over me was 
also sensible. We talked to one another, and tried to persuade each other to lic 
as still as possible. He asked me to pull off his handkerchief; whieh I managed to 
do. I knew I was on the ground by the earth getting up my nostrils. It was quite 
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dark. I could feel pressure across the lower part of my back and across the groin ; 
I felt no pressure about my head or shoulders. My head was fixed. There was 
room for me to move my hands and undo the handkerchief of the man across whom 
I was lying. It was impossible for me to extricate myself. The lower part of the 
body was quite dead. From lying so long I was quite benumbed.”——_- 

Mr. James Smith, accountant, of Camden Town, gave this evidence— 

«¢ Before the carriage was overthrown, I was thrown from my seat on my back. 
All was confusion. More than three hours elapsed before I was extricated. I spoke 
to the poor soldier as he was lying across me. There was a crush, and I felt an im- 
mense weight on my body, so that I could hardly breathe. There was great pressure 
on the lower part of my body. It was quite dark at that time. Before the accident 
it was getting dark. I had not space to move. I could not move my hands ; my body 
was completely jammed in. I could just move my head. I did not once lose my re- 
collection. I was certainly for three hours in that position. I knew that it was the 
soldier who was beside me, for I felt his epaulettes. There was no other soldier in 
uniform. His legs and the lower part of his body were thrown across my body. I 
presume he died very quickly: I heard him groan; after that I did not hear him 
again. I spoke to him and then I found he was a corpse. His head was leaning on 
my right shoulder, his face turned towards me ; so that had he breathed I should 
have known. TI heard him groan just after the crash, as we were thrown down ; after 
that I heard him neither speak nor breathe.” ' E 

«1 am anxious to speak of a boy who came to my assistance, for I think my life 
was saved by him. When the wood-work was sawn away so that my face could be 
seen, a wet handkerchief was put down tome. The boy crept through the aper- 
ture which had been made and held down a wet handkerchief to me, with great dan- 
ger, I believe, to himself. Without that I should have fainted. I have since heard 
that the boy’s name is King, and that he is the son of a widow in Bicester.” 

Among the witnesses not in the train, who saw the accident, were several 
persons who were waiting for the arrival of friends, under the impression 
that the train would stop at Bicester. John Scott, a butcher, saw the 
engine coming one way and the train go the other; and as he saw the engine 
running towards him, he “ bolted into the porch—a bad place.” The engine 
came on, and stopped within two feet of the stationmaster’s house ; it 
would have gone into the house but thata rail curled up and entangled itself 
in the wheel so as to stop the engine. 

The other witnesses were the railway officials. 

William Carrier, the engine-driver, swore to these points. He did not 
know he had to bring this excursion-train down to Oxford, till he got to 
Bletchley with an ordinary up-train from Oxford. The foreman of the 
locomotive department at Bletchley gave him his directions to take the 
excursion-train to Oxford. Ile did not say that it was to stop anywhere 
between Bletchley and Oxford. 

Coroner—* Is it usual for you to start without instructions where you are to 
stop?” Witness—“ With the ordinary trains we know where to stop; that is laid 
down in the bills. With excursion-trains we always stop to take water, without 
special instructions from any one.” 

Coroner—* Who are the parties competent to give you special directions?” Wit- 
ness—* The guards of the train.” 

Coroner—* Who was the guard of the train on Saturday night?” Witness— 
** Benjamin Hood was one. There were two; I don’t know the name of the other.” 

Coroner-—“ Did you receive instructions from any of these guards to stop between 
Bletchley and Oxford?” Witness—‘ None. Before I left Bletchley, when I was 
ready to start, Hood asked me if I was ready to run through. I said, ‘ No, I must 
stop at Winslow for water.’ By running through, I understood him to mean run- 
ning to Oxford. I stopped at Winslow and took in water. That was at 6.43, I 
think. I stopped three minutes. The distance from Winslow to Bicester is about 
twelve miles.” 


At no point did his speed exceed thirty-five miles an hour between Wins- | oil met stop to take up passengers. 


low and Bicester. 
there is a signal. 
caution, the speed was slackened by shutting the steam off. 
other signal till you get to the points. 

Witness-—“ I know the policeman there by sight, but did not know his name till 
this morning; it is Wilmot. I saw him at some distance before coming to him at his 

ost.” 
° Coroner—* Did he give a signal ?” 
I saw the man wave his red flag, to give me a signal. I was about twenty or thirty 
yards from him when he made the signal. The red is a signal of danger and to stop.” 

Coroner—** What did you do?” Witness—* I was endeavouring to pull the engine 
up by reversing it.” 

Coroner—** You reversed it before you came up?” Witness—“ I did not reverse 
it. I had not time to reverse the engine before I came up to him.” 

Coroner—‘* Was that the only means you could have taken? Did you speak to your 
stoker 7?” Witness—‘t No; he was expecting, with me, to run on the line, as we had 
done before with excursion-trains. In the absence of anything to the contrary, it 
was my intention to run through straight to Oxford. It was not unusual to have the 
red flag at the station. The speed had been reduced, I think, to twenty miles an 
hour before coming upon the points. As I passed the points, I saw the policeman 
had hold of the points-handles. Supposing the handles of the points had not been 
touched, we should have gone into the sides on the left-hand side of the station, to 
what is called the down-station. In order to the train passing the straight line, it is 
necessary that the points should be moved and held during the passing of the train, 
My engine went on the straight line. As it went along, I noticed the man take hold 
of the handle before I came to him. I could not have gone along the straight line 
unless the points had been moved. I did not see any one but the policeman at the 
points. I could see him distinctly enough to know it was the same man who was in 
the habit of attending there. As soon as I felt the jerk, I put my hand on the re- 
version-lever. . . . . I ran to the carriages. The tender was partly on the straight 
line. Four wheels were off the line and two on; the hind-wheels were on the rails. 
It was past the gateway, and about opposite where the engine was. The tender had 
not been upset. There were five or six carriages on the siding, on the rail. .... 
I opened the carriage-doors. I knew I had a sonin the train. I knew he was on the 
platform at Bletchley.” 

He ran back to the engine to put out her fires, and then returned again to the 
carriages, to search for his son. 

Henry Harris, the gate-keeper at the level crossing, stated that he knew 
there was an excursion-train due, but he did not know it was going to stop 
at Bicester, till Wilmot in passing him, at a quarter or twenty minutes be- 
fore seven, told him so. 

** Wilmot said—‘ Harris, the excursion-train is going to stop here. I shall signal 
them with my green flag, and do you stop them with your red one.’ The distance 
between the gate and the points is not 100 yards. I said, ‘ Very well.’ 
to the points. I saw the train coming soon after. 
with very great speed. I saw Wilmot hold up his red flag, when the train was 
coming round the curve. . . . . Seeing the train coming very fast, I cried to Wilmot, 
*Send them down the straight road.’ I don’t think be heard me. I did not see 
Wilmot move the points. I could not say whether he had 4 hand to the handle or 
not. Wilmot sang out to me to put the danger-signal up—a red light. There was 
a green light on; that signifies caution.” 

The stationmaster gives the orders respecting the trains, and Harris had 
supposed that Wilmot had got orders to stop the train at Bicester, as the ex- 
cursion-trains generally run through. 

Mr. M‘Connell, the locomotive superintendent of the North-western line, 
was examined as to the cause of the engine’s leaving the line. 

““We tried the points on Sunday morning. An engine was run over them and 
some waggons attached; and we found that in passing up in the direction of Bletch- 
ley or Winslow the point-rails did not quite fall back into their places, We call the 
* points’ by that name. They are weighted so as to shunt to the up-line, and so as 
to turn on to the siding, but moved by a handle or lever to open to the straight or 
up-line. I suppose the reason for their apparent inaction was the dirt or dust ac- 
cumulated for the day: when cleaned, they fell into their usual position. I under- 
stood one of the points had been bent, but it had been straightened. It would be 
the point of the left-hand rail coming from Winslow. I don’t know in which di- 
réction the repairs were made. Mr. Dockeray was there. I did not see a nut or 
serew deficient at the time I came. I was not aware of there having been a fracture, 
and therefore J did not look to see if there had been a sign of welding. The rod is 


called the.t 1. Ihave since observed that the end of the rod has been recently 

in the fire.—\ ust have had a new screw.” ¥ 
A Joryman 

would A 


——- Bicester, there is a curve; and in the curve 
The signal denoted caution; and in obedience to that 
There is no 


Supposing in passing the nut and screw became released, what 
ect on the hind-wheels ?” 





Witness—‘* When the rail was open to 


the siding if the connexion were broken, still the engine would go on to the siding, 
because the point would remain in its place. If the points were let go and the con- 
necting-line broken, then the points would both close to the main-line rails. The 
points would be set, the one for the one line and the other for the other. To allow 
passage for any vehicle one point must be open. If both points were close to the 
rail, and the connecting-rod broken, then the following wheels could go neither on 
the sidings nor on the main line, and must necessarily mount the rails.” 

His explanation of the accident was this— 

“ That the engine entirely had taken the main line; that the points, from what 
cause I cannot tell, seem to have been changed, and the tender seems to have taken 
the points for the side; and the train continued to run in that position for a short 
distance, the engine still keeping with all its wheels on the straight line, till the tender 
came in contact with the end of a [point’s}] guard or check-rail, which was bent round, 
and seems afterwards to have sprung to another rail in advance; and there, it would 
seem, a blow was given to the engine, causing it to diverge, tearing up the cutside 
rails with it, the carriages passing the engine with their own momentum, receiving 
a blow from the tender, and thus being thrown off the line rushed forward to the 
post where they struck.” 

In reply to a juror, Mr. M‘Connell stated—‘* We have had accidents be- 
fore from carriages getting off the rails at points.” 

Several witnesses swore to having seen Wilmot, the pointsman, place his 
hand on the lever and hold it in a position which would alter the facing of 
the points from the siding to the main line. One witness noticed that Wil- 
mot heard the shout of Harris advising him to “send them down the straight 
line” ; and saw him put his hand on the lever as if adopting the suggestion, 
on seeing that the rapidity of the train was too great for its safe stoppage in 
the siding. One witness noticed that his hand was shaken; and another 
noticed his hat tumble off. But none of these witnesses were in good posi- 
tions for observing, or conversant with Wilmot’s duties. The stationmaster, 
Bruin, observed Wilmot “ trying the points” before the train came close to 
him. These testimonies harmonize, however, with the belief of Mr. M‘Connell 
and Mr. Dockray, the engineer and locomotive superintendent of the line, that 
at the time the engine came up, the points were opened for the straight line, 
and that from some cause, such as the lever being jerked out of Wilmot’s 
hand, they were closed while the tender was passing, so as to throw the rest 
of the train into the siding. 

In reference to the misunderstanding between the custodians of the train 
and the people at the station, these points came out. Benjamin Hood, the 
superior guard of the train, is still under surgical treatment at Oxford, un- 
able to give evidence. James Cobb, the under guard, stated that printed 
instructions are given every weck as to where the excursion-trains are to 
ey In the instructions he received last week, there was nothing at all 
said about stopping at Bicester. A lady asked him if the train would stop, 
and he said no; but for perfect certainty he inquired of Hood, and Hood 
said they should not stop at Bicester. Thus the evidence of Carrier, the 
poser hea # my was corroborated, that there were no directions for the train to 
stop at Bicester. 





Witness—** When I was very near the points | 


But Mr. Bruin, the stationmaster at Bicester, deposed that he expected 
the train; and he added, “ I knew it would stop.” ‘1 had issued a hun- 
dred tickets at Bicester for the excursion-train to Euston Square and back. 
The tickets had on them—‘ Bicester to Euston Square and back. Leave the 
2d September; return the 2d, the 3d, the Sth, or the 6th September.’ 
There were about thirty persons coming back by the excursion-train on 
Saturday last. The meaning of ‘ no stoppages’ is, that the excursion-trains 
If there are any passengers to alight 
at the intermediate stations, that is always telegraphed.” 

Charles Sirat, office-porter of the Bicester station, expected the exeursion- 
train would stop at Bicester. He sometimes attends to the telegraph. He 
was in the office when a telegraph message came from Winslow to say that 
the train had left Winslow. He told Wilmot and Kirby. The figures on 
the face worked correctly on Saturday, but the instrument was weak. 

Join Wilmot, the policeman and pointsman, expressly and without any 
doubt or variation in his testimony, swore that he held the lever of the points 
down during the whole passage of the train, so as to turn it from the straight 
line into the siding. He was at the points a quarter of an hour before the 
train came up; and tried his points, as was his duty, to see if they acted 
rightly. They closed perfectly; and he is sure they were not broken then. 
The train approached too fast for stopping; so he stood on the line and 
waved his flag at least a dozen times as a signal to stop. He then turned to 
his points. The points act of themselves; but he always holds the handle 
while a heavy train passes, “considering it safer.” ‘I have heard of points 
springing, and accidents occurring in consequence of the want of that pre- 
caution. A careful man will always put his hand on the points.” “ When 
the train is passing, I can feel the handle shake ; it keeps the handle in per- 

etual motion ; and I think if a man is there it is safer to hold it firm, to 
seep the points steady and close.” When the train came up, he heard a 
voice cry out, “ Put them on the straight line!’ but there was not time for 
that. ‘lhe engine was close to him. 

* T am quite sure I did not attempt to doit. I was stooping to hold the handle 
down, and I must have raised myself to have moved the points for the train to go on 
the straight line: am quite certain I did not do so. As the engine passed me, I 
thought it had turned all safe on to the siding. .... limagined that the train 
went over the points all right. I did not notice that any of the train got off the rails 
in passing, nor did I feel anything particular at the lever. I did not take my hand 
from the lever till the whole of the train was past, the horse-box and all. When I 
raised myself up to look about, I saw the carriages tumbling one over the other near 
the down-station, close against the gate on the level crossing. Everything was clear 
of the points when I raised my head up. . . . . Cannot remember whether my hat 
fell off while looking out for the train: am sure it did not fall off while I held the 
handle of the points: it might have fallen off as Iran away. I have been told that 
my hat fell off, but I do not recollect it myself. If it did fall off, it could not have 


| fallen to the ground, because I am sure I never had the trouble of picking it off the 


He went on | 
I thought the train was coming | 


ground. At the time the train was passing I felt no nervousness. I felt confident, 
because I knew that Carrier, an old driver of ours, had charge of the excursion- 
train ; and I mentioned the circumstance to Mr. Bruin.” 

Mr. Henry Pringle Bruyere, superintendent of the traffic of the Southern 
division of the London and North-western Railway, explained the directions 
under which the officials on the train and those at the station had acted. 
The identical copy under which Wilmot the policeman acted had been mis- 
laid, but a duplicate copy was produced. The instructions were dated Sep- 
tember 4th, but they merely continued those of the 7th August. They 
“merely concerned the working of the trains, and had nothing to do with 
the stoppages.”’ The stoppages are published in the handbills as notices 
to the public. The excursion-train of last Saturday was “ not announced to 
stop at any station between London and Oxford.’’ Even with respect to the 
excursion-train for Tuesday, reading the handbill, Mr. Bruyere would not con- 
clude from it that the train would stop at the Bicester station, but that the 
passengers might return from London to Bicester on that day, by being taken 
on to Oxford and brought back by the next ordinary train to the Bicester 
station free of charge. [The evidence of some of the wounded passengers 
shows that this was the mode in which they expected to reach Bicester on 
Saturday night.] Mr. Bruin, the stationmaster, had no special instructions 
about the excursion-train. He had only the handbill, and the regulations of 
the 7th September. But Mr. Bruin has the power of stopping any train if he 
thinks it necessary. The issuing of such excursion-tickets as those he had 
issued would have justified him in stopping the train for the alighting of the 
returning passengers to whom he had issued those tickets. ‘*The guard 

| should have reported the stoppage, and Mr. Bruin would have been ex- 
| onerated. He would not have been reprimanded under the circumstances, 
| because there would have been good reason for stopping the train.” 
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Mr. Bruyere differed from all the previous witnesses in his explanation of 
the accident. He has no doubt of the accuracy of Wilmot’s statement that 
the points were kept right for the siding, as they should have been; and he 
thinks that the engine ‘‘ mounted the points ”’ to pass on to the straight line. 
While explaining this opinion, he took occasion to correct an error, as he 
deems it, which the nag + witnesses and the newspapers have fallen into, 
of calling the main down-line a “siding.” It is not a siding. The line is 
a single line from Winslow downwards, but at Bicester station it is laid down 
double. The main up-line is straight, and the main down-line is connected 
with this [as a siding would be] by points. These points are therefore 
“junction-points,” and not “siding-points” ; and the distinction is import- 
ant. In consequence of their being * junction-points,’’ the semaphores near 
them are always set to the “danger”’ signal, and nothing ought ever to 
pass those semaphores while they remain at “ danger,”’ and till they have been 
altered to show ‘“‘caution”’ only. Those semaphores never at all show an 
“ all-right”’ signal, and trains ought never to run by them at any but a 
“caution”? pace. Mr. Bruyere discovers that this code has been transgressed 
at the Bicester station. It seems that the guards and passengers of the ex- 
cursion-trains which do not stop at Bicester had complained of the jerk felt 
at the “‘junction-points,”” when on the down journey, the trains twisted out 
of the single line into the siding, or “main down-line.”’ Mr. Bruin there- 
after permitted these trains to run through the station by the straight line 
on the down journey, as well as on the up journey. Mr. Bruyere stated to 
the Jury— 

** I told Bruin that he had done exceedingly wrong in letting the former trains to 
pass the points en to the straight line; although it was done from good motives, and 


simply to prevent what Bruin thought a useless turn-in at the one end and a useless | 


turn-out at the other. But the effect of it was to encourage the men to go through 
at a higher speed than such a driver as Carrier, for instance, would otherwise have 
done. For if Carrier had not been put through on the straight line on former occa- 
sions, he would have gone along much slower.” 

It would seem from this explanation, as if Mr. Bruyere attributed the ac- 
cident to the higher speed at which Carricr was innocently driving his train, 
under the impression that he was about to run, as he had run before, straight 
through the station on the straight line. 

Both the locomotive superintendent at Bletchley and Mr. Brayere himself 
gave Carrier an excellent character, for skill and steady sobricty. 

The inquest stands adjourned till Monday. 

A very serious accident occurred on the Great Northern Railway on Mon- 
day evening. Exhibition-trains start from Hull and Lincoln, which should 
meet at Boston, and be united there into a single train to London. On Mon- 
day evening, the Lincoln train was behind its time at Boston, and the sta- 
tionmaster resolved to send on the Hull train by itself. He did so. At Horn- 
= A the Hull train discovered an obstruction ahead : 
which ought to have been half an hour forward, was standing still. 
found that a luggage-train had broken down, and stopped the line. 


It was 


The 


mouth of the shaft when he ought to have been attending the steam-en- 
gine; he went into the engine-house only just before the bucket arrived at 
the surface. Notice had been given that a “journey” of men was coming 
up, and he should have stood by the engine. But it appeared that 
the men did not always come up after notice had been sent. The evidence as 
to the speed with which the men ascended was rather contradictory ; but no 
alarm was felt till the bucket rose beyond its proper height. Stone when at 
the shaft had asked another man if he thought it was a journey of men 
coming up ?—a question which implied that he did not consider the notice 
given was a suflicient proof that men were really coming up. The case against 
Stone rested on the fact that he was absent from his engine till the men had 
almost reached the surface ; that the pin must have received a very violent 
blow to break it ; and that it was highly probable from his neglecting to 
check speed as the bucket ascended, and his having gone to the engine-house 
only as the men came to the surface, he had made so violent an effort to stop 
the engine that the pin snapped. The Jury consulted for an hour and a 
half, and then gave a verdict of “* Manslaughter "’ against Stone. 

While fourteen colliers were descending the Werva pit, near Aberdare, on 
the 4th, the chain broke, the carriage fell some 180 feet, and the miners 
were aii killed. 

The coal in a pit at Iemingfield, near Barnsley, caught fire from a blast ; 
and the men being unable to extinguish it, they ascended, and proceeded to 
close the shaft, a few yards below the surface of the earth, by means of a 
stage which they loaded with sods, so as to exclude the air. While piling 
up the sods, the signal-bell rang; it was thought that the miners had struck 
the wire in their operations; again and again the bell rang, and it was dis- 
covered that a man was missing. The shalt was quickly cleared, a corve 
sent down, and a man and his two sons were hauled up. They had known 
of the fire, but thinking it would soon be extinguished, they went to another 
part of the mine; where they worked till the stoppage of the air from the 
shaft alarmed them. A horse and two asses had been suilocated. 

One of the soldiers of the Thirticth Royals, now in Winchester, has volun- 
tarily resigned himself into the hands of the Police, acknowledging that he 
is amenable to the law for murder committed on a young woman in Nor- 
wich, about four years ago.—Lortsmouth Times. 

Six turnkeys in Knutsford House of Correction have been committed for 
trial for employing a prisoner to make shoes for them, the leather having 
been taken from the prison-stores. They had each promised the shoemaker 
ten shillings on his discharge; but as they did not pay, he wrote to the 








| Home Secretary. One of the turnkeys had been in office for nearly twenty 


a passenger-train, | 


guards having been sent back properly, the passenger-train and the Hull ex- | 


cursion-train had been in succession safely stopped. At last the lameness of 
the luggage-engine was cured, and it was just getting into motion, when 
o— was a cry that another train was coming up at full speed from the 

orth. 
the train from Hull at Boston. Desperate efforts were made to start the 
standing trains; but it was plain that neither these could be got forward, 
nor the arriving train be stopped, in time to prevent collision: so a shout 
was raised of “Jump, jump!’’ As many of the passengers as had pre- 
sence of mind and activity enough did jump, and scramble up the bank into 
the fields. One of them looked back, and describes what he saw. ‘The 
last carriage was smashed to atoms, as also the next; the third was lifted 
right off the rails up into the air, and seemed to fall over topsyturvy on to 
the down-line of.rails. The passengers were jumping in myriads from the 
carriages. Some appeared to throw themselves out of the shattered car- 
riages, leaping through the broken sides, The engineers, &e. (two engines 
were attached to the last train) threw themselves off just before the colli- 
sion.”” Numbers had their faces covered with blood, 
stant death, and only one injury which seemed likely to be fatal. The Re- 
verend Mr. Snell, of Fleet, near Holbeach, suffered a concussion of the spine, 
which “injured the sensation of the whole of his lower extremities.’ His 
case was at first alarming, and he remains to the present time in a precarious 
state. 

There is no authentic and conclusive evidence fixing the blame in any 
particular quarter; but the reports state that the guard of the Hull train did 
not go back to signal the stoppage to the Lincoln train behind him. He 
seems to have been about to start, but to have gone in the opposite direction 
on receiving the impression that his own train was just about to move on- 
ward and the line be cleared. 

A stoker has been killed at Nottingham, by a collision which appears the 
result of most culpable negligence. A luggage-train moved half a mile out 
of the station in the morning, and then waited for additions—on the main 
line, not in a siding. Some time after, a passenger-train came up; the at- 
mosphere was thick, and the stationary train was not seen till too late : when 
the driver saw the danger, he called to his stoker to jump off. 
jumped himself, and escaped with some bruises ; but the fireman was crushed 

etween the engine and break-van—engine, tender, and break, having been 
smashed. The passengers were violently shaken and bruised. 

The inquest was begun on Thursday. The driver and the guard of the 
passenger-train proved that they left Nottingham at three minutes past 
seven; the luggage-train should have left at half-past six. The morning 
was foggy, and the train was not seen till it was too late to prevent a colli- 
sion. There were no fog-signals, nor had a guard from the luggage-train 
gone back along the line to signal any approaching train. At Nutford Gate, 
a short distance from where the luggage-train was standing, the driver of 
the passenger-train was informed that the line was clear. The driver be- 
lieved that the luggage-train was waiting for one of its guards. 


ut there was no in- | 


The driver ! 


It was the Lincoln excursion-train, which had been too late to join | 


years. 

Mr. John Trudgen, assistant-overscer of Penzance, has absconded, leaving 
considerable defalcations in his accounts. Ile is supposed to have fled to 
America. 

The Manchester Evaminer states that it has been discovered that adeceased 
solicitor has been guilty of several forgeries. Mr. Henry Edward Ridgway, 
who died a few months since, had long enjoyed an extensive practice ; many 
title-deeds were deposited with him. It is now said that he took advantage 
of these deposits to raise money on mortgage-deeds, to which he forged the 
signatures of his clients. While he lived he paid the interest regularly ; 
since his death, a mortgagee applied to a gentleman for interest on a mort- 
gage, and this led to the discovery of Mr. Ridgway’s criminality. The total 
of the money he obtained is stated to exceed 10,000/. in the cases that have 
already come to light. 

It is now said that Millburn, the young butcher of Morpeth who was sup- 
posed to have been murdered near Hepscott, has been a victimizer instead of 
a victim. He sold his stock of cattle on the day of his disappearance, got a 


| check cashed after bank-hours, and has fled to America with the proceeds, 





leaving many creditors in England. Some of the appearances that excited a 
suspicion of murder seem to have been purposely created by the absconding 
butcher. 





IRELAND. 

The Presidents of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland have made their re- 
ports for the session 1850-1. The information is on the whole encou- 
raging. 

Dr. Shuldham Henry, of Belfast College, reports that the number of 
matriculated students attending this session is 110, against 107 last year; 
and of non-matriculated students, 74 this year, against 85 last year: and 
he explains the difference in favour of the first session of the College by 
these remarks— 

“Many young men, who had previously prosecuted their education at the 
Royal Institution at Belfast and other places, entered the Queen’s College 
for a year to complete it; a number fell back to compete for the s¢ holar- 
ships; and, to a considerable extent, the College not having commenced its 
operations for a year after the expected period, there existed an accumula- 
tion of students at the time of opening.” 

Considering these things, the Council and Professors feel and express gra- 
tification at the number of students who have regularly attended during the 
past year. : 

Sir Robert Kane, at Cork College, gives very full statistical comparisons 


| to establish his position, that “ notwithstanding the exertions made to 


| education,” 


On Monday morning, as a train from Shields and Sunderland was passing | 


the bridge crossing the High Street, Gateshead, and approaching the high- 
level bridge crossing the Tyne, it ran into two engines standing on the line. 
The passengers were knocked about, many of them receiving serious bruises on 
the head and face, though none of them were dangerously hurt. 

The seven o’clock train from Paddington, on passing the Roebuck Inn, 


Reading, on Tuesday evening last, was maliciously shot at by some party | 


unknown. The engine-driver in command, believing he had passed over a 
detonating-ball, (the usual signal of danger,) blew the guard’s whistle and 
stopped the train; when he found that the stoker distinctly saw two persons, 
one of whom pointed the gun and fired, the shots of which were heard on 
the tender.—erks Chronicle. 

The inquest on Newman, who lost his life at the Deep Pit Colliery, near 
Bristol, was concluded on Tuesday. Newman perished by leaping out of the 
bucket, or falling from it, as it ascended to the “shiver-wheel’’ over the 
shaft; he fell down the shaft; his companions jumped out, or were thrown 
from the bucket, and some were hurt very severely. The bucket was not 
stopped at the proper time, in consequence of the pin of the reversing-lever 
of the engine having broken, so that John Stone, the engineer, was not able 
to stop the engine. This man appeared in custody. The chief point of the 
inquiry was as to the cause of the pin breaking—was it a mere accident, or 
the effect of Stone’s negligence? The evidence showed that Stone was at the 





embarrass the progress of the Queen's Colleges, and to prevent students 
from availing themselves of the advantages therein afforded for superior 
a still larger number of matriculated students have entered 
this session than last, and that such a proportion of the matriculated stu- 
dents of last year have remained, that the total number is “ almost 
double” what it was last year. 

Matriculate da. 


Non-matriculated, Total. 









Faculty of Arts..ccccceee SG ceveceee 12 seceeeee 68 
Faculty of Medicine...... TE sscccoce BD ssccoeee @& 
Faculty of Law...ceeccees 3 cecceeee 3 coveceee 6 
Course of Engineering.... 18 sescsoes 1 cesses 19 
Course of Agriculture .... 10 wsccccee 3 eecsveee 1S 

118 38 156 


Of the entire number of students, there are 14 under 16 years of age ; 82 
between 16 and 21; and 25 over 21 years of age. The extreme ages are 14 
and 35 years. The ages of non-matriculated students are generally higher 
than those of the matriculated, but are not entered, as those students are not 
subject to the statutes for residence and supervision. 

In reference to creed, the 118 matriculated students are thus classed— 
Church of England, 42; Roman Catholic, 65; Presbyterian, 2; Wesleyan 
communion, 8; other Protestant communions, 1. In reference to * stand- 
ing,”’ the majority are Roman Catholics; the Church of England Freshmen 
are 23, Sophisters 19; the Roman Catholic Freshmen are 42, Sophisters 23. 

“ Comparing the distribution of the religions of students among those who 
entered the College in the session commencing in October 1849, with the re- 
ligions of those who entered in the session commencing October 1890, the re- 
sult will be found as given in the following table, extracting the figures of 
1849 from the last report. 
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Eutrance of 1819. Entrance of 1850. 





Church of England.. 26, or per cent 37:14 .... 23, or per cent 32°40 
R. Catholic Church.. 38 “ 54°29 .... 42 * 59°15 
Presbyterian ...... 1 ° 163 .... J ae 1°31 
Wesleyan ......... 4 ne OTs «cco © a 714 
Other Communions., 1 ue 143 .... 0 ie _ 
7 100.00 71 100.00 


0 
*“ Hence, the Roman Catholic element appears to have increased about 





4, and the Wesleyan about 1} per cent upon the preceding years. The general 
numbers may be considered, however, to represent very fairly the ratio of 
distribution of the several religions among the class of society from which the 
students were derived in the South of Ireland.” 

President Berwick, of Galway College, has few details to report : his 
matriculated students were 24; non-matriculated, 2. In reading his 
apologetic explanation, it will be remembered that his College is under the 
very shadow of the palace of St. Jarlath, and in the very focus of Arch- 
bishop M‘Hale’s organized opposition to the whole scheme of the ‘* Godless | 
Colleges.”’ 

* In the great majority of cases, the young men frequenting the Galway | 
College come from a distance ; the town of Galway not as yet possessing such 
a population as would furnish a large number of students. Taking these 
circumstances into account, I do not hesitate to suy that the Queen's Col- 
lege, Galway, has fully kept pace with her sister institutions of Belfast and 
Cork,—institutions which, by the confession of all, have equalled the most 
sanguine expectations of their warmest supporters. Nor do I entertain a 
doubt, that, despite the extraordinary and continued opposition which ap- 
pears to be in a great degree concentrated upon this particular institution, it 
is destined to outlive the hostility with which it has been assailed, and to 
confer - ow the province those countless and inestimable blessings which fol- 
low in the train of knowledge, enlightenment, and civilization.” } 

Ile alludes to the withdrawal of the Roman Catholic Dean of Residences 
from his duties of religious superintendence. ‘‘ Immediately on the opening 
of the College, in October 1849, a Roman Catholic Dean of Residences was 
appointed ; who continued to discharge, during the entire of the first session, 
the high and salutary duties of his office with the most exemplary attention. 
It was my grateful duty to lay before your Majesty, in my first report, the 
statement submitted to me by this excellent gentleman, of the extreme sa- 
tisfaction he had derived from the conduct of the students submitted to his 
care, This statement was, indeed, a gratifying proof that the statutes 
had provided abundant securities for the faith and morals of the students, 
and that any danger which might arise could only result from the churches 
not availing themselves of the opportunities afforded them by the statutes, 
and from not codperating with the College authorities in providing for the 
spiritual welfare of the students. I lament to say, that this gentleman has 
intermitted, during the last session, the performance of those sacred duties 
which he had discharged with so much honour to himself and so much ad- 
vantage to the College. In the absence of that minister whom the public 
eare of your Majesty provided for the Roman Catholic students, the heads of 
the College have not failed to use all the weight of their intluence and ad- 
vice in enforcing upon them a diligent attention to their religious duties. 
It gives me sincere pleasure to declare that that advice has been attended to. 
From the repeated inquiries I have made, I am able to state my confident 
belief that the conduct of the Roman Catholic students has been excellent ; 
that they have been regular in their attendance upon their place of worship, 
und in the performance of every religious duty belonging to their ereed.” 

The Roman Catholic Newry Examiner makes a praiseworthy stand 
against Primate Cullen's new crusade against the National system of edu- 
cation. Speaking of the New District Model School, which has been in 
operation for some years under the joint inspection of Dr. Blake, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Dromore, the Reverend Danicl Bagot, Protestant 
rector, and the Reverend Mr. Moran, Presbyterian minister, the Lewniner 
says, “the people of Newry do not find it in any respect dangerous to 
‘faith and morals’: a phrase, by the way, which prevails most with those 
who have neither the one nor the other.” In reference to the National 
system of education, the journalist continucs—- 

“Ttis not mpm | a theory ; it has been tested by the severest obstacles, and 
in every new trial additional proof of its adaptability to the condition of 
treland has been adduced. We ourselves have had painful opportunities of 
witnessing the intellectual destitution of those counties in which the system 
has been rejected : they are most significantly denoted by the calendars of 
crime at each assizes ; they are moral blotches on the character of the na- 
tion. The enviable progress of Ulster is to a great extent undoubtedly due 
to the prevalence of national education. The more it is fostered, the more 
enlightened, industrious, and happy will the people become. To obstruct it, 
is to obstruct civilization itself in the country; and those who, under any 
pretence, may harbour such an unhallowed project, should calculate the 
moral, social, and political consequences, before they have set resolutely to 
work. Of one thing they should be assured, that they shall be encountered 
step by step, and that there is a formidable party, now quiescent through 
prudential motives, who but await the first signal of attack to gird on their 
winour. 


The Munster News mentions a pleasing instance of Irish gratitude, as a 
set-off to imputed “ Irish ingratitude.” Mr. Wyndham Goold, M.P., has 
given extensive employment on his estates near Newcastle West, appa- 
rently in some sort of manufacture. The other day, thirty-seven of the 
workpeople marched into his meadows and began to mow the crops, and 
uext day seventy volunteered for the labour. Every one refused to re- 
ceive a penny for the labour; and when the steward sent for refresh- 
ments, they partook sparingly even of these, being unwilling to “ put his 


honour to cost.” 
a 


A corrected return of the Irish census has been issued. The decrease of 
the population in ten years was 20 per cent: in 1841, the numbers were 
8,166,124; in 1851, 6,515,794. 


Mesers. Scully, Keogh, and O'Flaherty, the Members of Parliament, with 
Mrs. Keogh and others, have been in peril on Lough Corrib. Their bout 
struck on a rock, and immediately filled. Fortunately, another boat came 
up in time to reseue the party. ‘ 

A frightful aceident has occurred at Ballyclare, a thriving little town in 
Antrim. Mr. Thornley, a resident Excise-otticer, gave a lecture on electro- 
biology, the proceeds to be devoted to the repair of a school. The place se- 
leeted for the exhibition was an upper room in an old unused paper-mill. 
The planks of this floor were supported by a single beam running down the | 
middle, the other ends of the planks being inserted into the stone walls ; 
sixteen feet beneath was a lower store-room, in which was collected a large 
quantity of old machinery. Five hundred persons assembled. The lecture | 
proceeded for some time, and then Mr. Thornley began to experiment on some | 
of the audience. This created so much excitement, that a large number of 
persons crowded towards the centre of the room round the lecturer ; the 
suddenly increased pressure broke the beam on which the floor rested, a great 





chasm opened, and some three hundred cae rte le the ma- 
chinery in the lower room. Part of the stone wall was fo out by the 
ends of the flooring, and the débris fell upon the struggling mass beneath. 
Those who were on the part of the floor which held good some difficulty 
in escaping, as the only means of reaching the room consisted of two steep 
ladders. Sir. How and David Kennedy were taken out dead ; an old man 
died a few hours after ; twenty-six persons suffered from fractures, and forty 
others were hurt less seriously. It is said that three carpenters declared the 
room safe for the lecture : there is no question that doubts were entertained 
on the point. The Juries who have sat on the bodies have returned verdicts 
of “ Accidental death.” 





SCOTLAND. 

The Queen is very quict at Balmoral. Only once has she driven out 
farther than the residence of her mother at Abergeldie. On the 9th she 
drove in an open carriage to Invercauld, with two of her attendant ladies. 

Prince Albert has been “ very successful in the forest” ; killing “ two 


| fine stags and some roe deer” on Wednesday, and “ three splendid 
| stags” on Friday. 


*“ On every favourable day he and his party are out 
betimes on the hills.” So says the Aberdeen Journal, which tells us more 
than the almost mute Court Circular. 

On Sunday, the Royal Family heard a sermon from Principal Macfar- 
lane, in the church at Crathie. 

Lord John Russell left Balmoral on the 4th, for Minto Castle ; intend- 
ing to go thence to Hickleton Hall, for a day with Sir Charles Wood, on 
his way to London. 

Principal Macfarlane and Mr. Henry Hallam have been her Majesty's 


guests, 


The Scottish Episcopal Church is rapidly increasing in numbers and 
influence. In 1835 it numbered about sixty congregations; at present 
they are nearly double this. At Millport there is a college being erected, 
at great expense, under the patronage of the Honourable Mr. Boyle, the 
presumptive heir to the earldom of Glasgow ; so that this place is likely 
to become the seat of an educational institution in connexion with Epis- 
copacy, and probably the residence of the Bishop of the Isles, in whose 
diocese it is. —Christian Journal, 


The monument at Leswalt to the memory of the late Sir Andrew Agnew 
is now nearly completed. It is a column nearly sixty feet in height; and 
being placed in one of the highest spots of the — of Leswalt, is con- 
spicuous from a great distance. It is understood that the present Sir Andrew 
Agnew is about to enclose and plant the ground round the monument. 


The first case tried in Scotland under the Mercantile Marine Act came be- 
fore the Sheriff Court of Edinburgh on Tuesday. Sixteen men and a boy 
were charged with disobedience and neglect of duty. They had formed part 
of the crew of the Herefordshire, which has brought home the Seventy- 
ninth Regiment from Quebec. On a preceding voyage from Gibraltar to 
Barbados and thence to Quebee, they had made complaints about the pro- 
visions and the lime-juice supplied to them ; two men were disobedient, and 
one was sentenced at Quebec to four months’ imprisonment. The present 
prisoners complained ef the lime-juice to the Magistrates there; but the 
complaint was dismissed, Then they refused to work the ship; and the 
master had to take fourteen new hands on board. He put the mutineers on 
bread and water, with meat twice a week, during the voyage, and did not 
ask them to work. The Sheriff now considered that the case against the 
prisoners was fully made out; and sentenced the men to be incarcerated for 
eight weeks, and the boy for six. 

The Edinburgh Witness states that forged half-sovereigns are in circula- 
tion. The counterfeit isa good imitation of somewhat worn coin, of the pre- 
sent reign, dated 1842; the lettering not very distinct. When scraped 
with a knife, the gilding is easily removed, and the white coloured metal of 
which the coin is composed is seen, It is under half the standard weight. 


Forvign and Colonial. 


F'rance.—Little more has transpired concerning the Paris plot which 
was published by the officials last week. The first arrests were several 
hundreds; but some scores have already been liberated; and among the 
liberated are the conductors of the Proserit, who were so promptly seized 
among the very first. It is said, indeed, that few persons of any nota- 
bility are among those still detained. The plot has therefore no ostensible 
links with the leaders of any party, either in Paris or abroad. As we 
have already said in effect, everything has yet to be learned about the 
whole affair. 

The mystery, and the sensation excited by the arrests, were greatly in- 
creased on Tuesday, by the appearance of an ordinance in the Moniteur 
practically subjecting the great mass of foreigners in Paris to police sur- 
veillance. 

‘We, the Prefect of the Police,” proclaimed M. Carlier, “ taking into con- 
sideration Art. 5 of the decree of 12 Messidor, year VIII,”’ and other laws ; 
and ‘considering also that a certain number of foreigners, abusing the hos- 
pitality vouchsafed to them in France, engage in culpable mancouvres against 
the internal and external safety of the state, &c.,”’ do order as follows: ‘ That 
every foreigner arriving within the department of the Seine for the purpose 
of residing there, or exercising any profession or calling, shall be bound to 
present himself, within three days after his arrival, at the Prefecture of 
Police, to obtain a permission to remain’’; and that “‘ foreigners at present 
residing in Paris shall appear”’’ within a delay of a week at the Prefecture 
of the Police, there to regularize their position: but foreigners “ travelling 
for their pleasure or business without any intention to reside ’’ shal! not be 
subject to these regulations, “if provided witha passport from their Govern- 





| ment, regularly visé. 


The practical comment of the foreigners on this edict is shown by the 
following paragraph from the Messager— 

** A great number of fo.eigners, who had resided in Paris for the last two 
or three years, have left precipitately, from a fear of being interfered with, 
in consequence of the plot got up by the foreign Democratic Committees. 
The Government has transmitted very precise orders to the different au- 
thorities in the departments for those fugitives to be placed under a special 
surveillance.” 

Later advices state that the original order of M. Carlier will be ex- 


| tended in its operation throughout all the departments of France. 


The Councils-General have now all declared themselves on the ques- 
tion of Revision. Forty-eight have simply expressed a wish that the 
Constitution be revised, conformably to Article 111—which requires the 
impossibility of a majority of four-fifths of the Assembly in favour of the 
revision. Seventeen wished for the pure and simple revision. Six have 
demanded the revision as promptly as possible. Three have refused to 
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express any opinion. Six demanded the abolition of Article 45—making 
the existing President ineligible. One demanded that the Constitution 
be revised so as to strengthen Republican institutions ; and one demanded 
the same thing, that France might return to traditional and hereditary 
Monarchy. In a number of instances the d@vision was that of a bare 
majority over a large minority; and in many instances the mass of the 
Council “ abstained from the question,’ as beyond the legal competency 
of their body. A point worth noting is, that the Councils-General are 
not political bodies; they are equivalent to our bench of Magistrates at 
Quarter-Sessions, sitting for purposes of county finance: the members 
have sat on the same bench through numerous shiftings of the political 


The Bulletin de Paris says—“ All the accounts from the departments 
state that the harvest has exceeded the most sanguine expectations,” 

Grermany.—The conferences at Ischl seem to have terminated sooner 
than was expected. The 12th instant had been fixed for the return of 
the King of pene to Berlin, but letters thence of the 9th state that the 
Ministers and Generals were appointed to receive him at the station 


there at cight o'clock that evening. General Von Wrangel and other | 


distinguished officers were to “accompany him to Potsdam”; “from 
whence they will be despatched on a mission to the Emperor of Austria.”’ 

The mecting between the King of Prussia and his nephew, the young 
Emperor of Austria, was cordial, and without ceremony. Twice they 
conferred téte-i-téte. Prince Schwarzenberg and M. Von Manteuffel 
had repeated interviews; occasionally inviting M. Von Meyendorf and 
General Von Rochow to their council. 
Prussian officers and other distinguished individuals to Verona, to witness 
the grand reviews. 

Much is spoken about a meeting in the beginning of October of the 
Emperors of Russia and Austria and the King of Prussia, first at a castle 
on the Russian and Polish frontier, and subsequently in Silesia. 

In somewhat puzzling contrast with the new Police policy just 
launched by M. Carlier at Paris, it is announced from Berlin that “ the 
police inspection of foreigners at the different railway stations, which has 
been rigidly observed since 1848, is henceforth to be discontinued; and 
that travellers will only be required to show their passports upon arriving 
at their several hotels.” 

The documents of the 20th August, abolishing Ministerial responsibility, 
have now the advantage of an interpretive gloss from Prince Schwarzen- 
berg himself. The Paris Jowrnal des Debats states that a circular, dated 
the 26th August, was addressed by the Prince to all the diplomatic agents 
of the empire abroad, explaining the meaning of the effect of the Imperial 
ordinances, and making known the intentions of the Emperor, “ particu- 
larly in what relates to the Charter of March 4, 1849.” The Debats gives 
the following abstract of the circular— 

“The Prince de Schwarzenberg begins by giving a rapid sketch of the 
critical situation of the empire at the commencement of 1849. At that 
— revolution was everywhere. After having suddenly broken out at 

fienna, it had spread into the kingdom of Hungary and the provinces of 
Lombardy ; and that situation, so perilous per se, was aggravated by the com- 
plications of the other states of Germany. However, the Imperial armies had 


obtained great advantages and made rapid progress. It was thought, above all, | 


urgent to tind a mode of reédifying the unity and indivisibility of the empire 
and the authority of the throne; it was thought that a unitary constitution 
could be that mode; and for that purpose his Imperial Majesty resolved to 
give his letters-patent of March 4. But the matter was urgent, and time 
was wanting to study the fundamental principles on which that constitution 
ought to rest, and to assemble and select them. These principles were bor- 


rowed from the charters and constitutions promulgated in other states of | 


Europe ; and the act of March 4 was in fact only a document drawn up ac- 
cording to foreign models. Such a work could not have much success, and 
it had none, Its vices and insufficiency were soon discovered everywhere. 
According as order became restored in the monarchy, it was more evident 
that the execution of the Charter was impossible; that its execution could 


not be attempted with impunity; and that, if the attempt were made, it | 


might expose the monarchy to the greatest dangers. That was the convic- 
tion of the Emperor; who judged the moment come to remove public 
uncertainty, by putting an end to the fiction which the act of March 
4 kept up, by suppressing the collection of temporary measures con- 
nected with that act, and by assigning to the Throne, to which it exclu- 
sively belongs, the decision of the question. The Emperor, who gave spon- 
taneously the letters-patent of March 4, had never bound himself to them, 
either by an oath or by any concession or abandonment of his Imperial 
authority. His Majesty was not bound to maintain the letter of this con- 
stitution ; which ought to be ranked amongst those measures which the so- 
vereign, in the exercise of his power, adopts, modifies, or abrogates, accord- 
ing to his conviction, and for which he is responsible to God alone. His 
Majesty being decided to frankly put an end to such a state of things, full of 
trouble and anxiety, had provided for doing so by his ordinances of August 
20. The circular next explains what is the signification of the Ministerial 
responsibility, how it ought to be regarded in the Government of his Majesty, 
and why the constitutional institutions of the empire shall be regulated ac- 
cording to the decision of the Emperor himself. Prince de Schwarzenberg 
concludes by the very formal and very explicit declaration, that the Emperor 
does not intend any reaction. j 

the empire only a régime strictly and perfectly legal ; and not to reéstablish 
privileges, exemptions, or exceptional positions, which have disappeared in 


these later years; nor to give any attaint to the material rights recognized | 


since 1848, in what concerns property and persons.’ 

Care or Goop Horr.—The Hellespont has arrived with the Cape 
mail, bringing news from the seat of the Caffre war to the end of July. 

A “great operation” has been effected by Sir Harry Smith; but the 
result is, that instead of the war being “ brought to a close” as was hoped, 
it rages further, and with deeper suffering to the colony. 

The great movement, announced in the last mail as in contemplation, 


proved to be a combination of all Sir Harry Smith’s military forces on | 


the Amatola Mountains, which lie to the North of King William’s Town 
in British Caffraria, and to the East of the Northern extremities of the 
Colonial counties Albany and Victoria. Four columns of troops, under 
Major-General Somerset, Colonel Mackinnon, Lieutenant-Colonel Cooper, 
and Captain Tylden, in the whole numbering about 5000 regular soldiers, 
were marched simultaneously to the commanding passes of the Amatolas, 
on the North, East, and South. On the West it seems to have been con- 
sidered that our own Colonial frontier would be a sufficient guard against 
the escape of the Caffres. The combinations were extremely well exe- 
cuted; and at the same hour on the 26th of July all the four bodies 
etrated the fastnesses of the Amatolas, and converged on the strong- 
olds of the Caffre chiefs. On three sides they met with but little oppo- 


The Emperor invited several | 


His Imperial Majesty desires to establish in | 


sition; but on the side towards our own colony, Major-General Somerset 
| was sharply though ineffectually The converging bodies made 
| good their purpose ; bore down every sign of hostile resistance, drove the 
Caffres from their hitherto unpenetrated retreats, and captured a spoil of 
fifty horses and two thousand cattle. The behaviour of all portions of 
| the force was excellent. The new regiment the Seventy-fourth, in Ma- 
jor-General Somerset's division, once manesuvered with admirable coolness 
| and gallantry under the fire of a body of Hottentot marksmen, who could 
not immediately be displaced from their shelter. 

But the concentration of our troops for these operations left unprotected 
districts till then adequately guarded. The withdrawal of Captain Tylden 
from the Whittlesea district was the signal for instant activity by the 
Tambookie Caffres, whom he had till then repressed. They rushed upon 

| various places in the vicinity of Whittlesea, and swept off “nearly two 
thousand head of cattle, being almost as many as were captured at the 
same time by our troops in the Amatolas.”” Captain ‘'ylden had to hasten 
back with his troops, “to prevent another inroad which the Tambookies 
were preparing to make.” 

And this was only a part of the new mischief. At the conclusion of 
his “ combined movement,” Sir Harry Smith published an official notifi- 
cation of its results, and warned the frontier inhabitants, that whenever 
the Caffres were beaten in masses they became very formidable in scat- 
tered bands called “ wolves.” The colonists should now prepare for this 
contingency: * every able-bodied inhabitant should arm in the defence of 
his family and himself; by which means the country would be filled 
with men whose activity would soon enable them to extirpate or 
apprehend these dangerous ‘wolves.’” While he was writing this 
warning, it was already too late to give it. It would seem as if 
the special resistance given in the Amatolas to Major-General So- 
merset on the Colonial side was but part of a subtle general 
scheme. It is most probable that while he was apparently opposed by a 
select body in his front, he was eluded by the main body on either flank. 
Our troops were hardly out of the Amatolas, when it was found that the 
whole country between that Eastern range and the Sunday's River on the 
West was overrun by the Caffre and Hottentot hordes. The Sunday's 
River is the boundary of our interior county of Uitenhage ; and it is at 
least five times farther within our Colonial frontier than the Amatola 
Mountains are beyond it. Major-General Somerset had gone on another 
subsidiary patrol into the mountains ; but he was instantly recalled by 
Sir Harry Smith to “ protect the colony.” He had to remove his head- 
quarters from Fort Hare, where he has held a forward and commanding 
position since the beginning of the war, to Fort Beaufort ; and to set on foot 
a harassing scheme of patrols over the wide country in his rear, through 
which the marauders were scouring. He was unable to prevent the whole 
district between the Kat River and the Baviaans from being “ completely 
devastated.’ About 20,000 merino sheep, 3000 cattle, and 300 horses, 
had been swept away. ‘ Several of the farmers had been killed in de- 
fending their homesteads ; many, despairing of relief, were withdrawing 
still further into the old settlements of the colony ; not a few of the more 
enterprising and impatient were preparing to ‘trek,’ and pass over the 
Northern boundary beyond the limits of the British dominion.” 

Just at this juncture, a large portion of the Hottentot levies, whose 
term of service had expired, refused to renew their volunteer service ; and 
departed, at the Government expense, unto their homes in the Western 
districts. The Governor-General could ill spare them, but he dismissed 
them with encomiums on their brave and faithful services. Orders had 
been issued for a new levy. 

The last advices, in face of these principal disasters, have a very am- 
biguous aspect. They state that the Gaikas were “ retiring ’’—with their 
booty perhaps; and that messengers had come in from Kreli with offers of 
submission, Kreli had declared himself sensible of having committed a 
great error, and ready to make every reparation, and be responsible for 
any mischief done in his country. Messengers had also arrived from 
Sandilli, who were “ supposed” to bring offers of peace; as Sandilli was 
greatly dejected. On the other hand, it is narrated that in one of the 
combats with Seyolo’s men, our Fingoes called out, had he not had 
enough; and he answered, “I have lost my country and my cattle, and 
want not peace; if peace be to be made, let the Governor come and make 
it for himself.” 

While affairs are thus stationary, or retrograde, on the coast frontier, 
| the mischief in the Orange River Sovereignty, which threatened to arise 
out of Major Warden’s proceedings, seems to have actually befallen us. 
| Major Warden espoused the cause of Maroko, chief of the Barolongs, 
against Moltizani, chief of the Lighoya Basutos; and being joined by a 
Griqua force ‘under Adam Kok, marched at the head of 200 European 
troops and levies, and 900 Barolongs and Griquas, against Moltizani. The 
latter is supposed to have been supported by Moshesh, the paramount 
| chief of the Basutos; and the consequence was, that Major Warden was 
totally overwhelmed by thousands, and fought his way back to the Wes- 
leyan station of Plattenberg with great difficulty. His Europeans alone 
saved him. He was assembling a fresh force to renew his operations ; 
and a war in the interior with Moshesh and the whole of his great tribe 
was likely to be added to our present war with the Gaika Caffres on the 
coast. 

At Cape Town, much excitement and speculation had been caused by 
| political despatches received from England, —in the first instance by Lord 
Grey's instructions for erecting a Council of Six; and in the next place 
| by the more soothing tone of the correspondence between Lord John Rus- 
sell and the Colonial delegates in London. The Cxpe Town Mail ex- 
| presses with seeming fairness the public feeling on both these events. 

The publication of the ‘ Additional Royal Instructions’”’—by which the 
five heads of the chief official departments in Cape Town were, in effect, con- 
stituted the Legislative Council of the colony, with full power of making 
laws for all purposes, except for the «stiblishment of an elective Assembly — 
at first seemed likely to produce great agitation. ‘This document, which 
seemed to subject the colonists to a complete and unlimited despotism, was 
published in the Government Gazette without a word of explanation to inform 
them that the measure was designed to be merely temporary, and was adopted 
only for certain narrowly limited “ue Its appearance, consequently, 
caused much excitement and alarm. The Cape Town Municipal Board imme- 
diately met and adopted a petition to her Majesty, praying that ‘a measure so 
utterly opposed to their just hopes and wishes may not be carried into effect, 
and that the representative form of government, so often entreated from her 
Majesty, may be granted without delay. A protest against the measure was at 
the same time drawn up, and is now receiving the signatures of the inha- 
bitant: of Cape Town and the country districts, From various circumstances 
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however, an impression soon became prevalent that the intentions of her 
Majesty’s Government were more favourable to the colony than had 
at first been supposed; and the excitement had already begun to sub- 
side when the Hellespont arrived, bringing the intelligence of the debates 
in Parliament on Cape affairs, and of the correspondence between the Prime 
Minister and the Colonial delegates. This intelligence being much more 
satisfactory than the colonists, after the publication of the ‘Instructions,’ 
had been [ed to expect, public contidence immediately revived, and sanguine 
expectations now prevail of an early establishment of a liberal form of re- 
resentative government in the colony,—a government which, it is thought 
most of the inhabitants, will be the best safeguard against the recurrence 

of such evils as those with which the colony is now afflicted.” 

Tue AvstraLIAN Cairornta.—More recent advices from the newly- 
discovered gold region have been sent home to the Government by the 
Governor. ‘“ So anxious,” it is said, “were the local authorities for the 
early receipt of these advices in England, that a portion of the crew of a 
Government steamer was placed on board of the vessel conveying the de- 
spatches from Sydney to Pernambuco.” The intelligence published con- 
sists of scraps from many sources in the Bathurst Free Press and the Syd- 
ney Empire. <A letter from Ophir, dated the 23d May, says that the 
writer’s party of four persons had in three days got six ounces of gold; 
others around them had done much better, and a great many more had 
done worse. Many persons with scarcely any equipment at all were 
doing better than others who had come fully and expensively prepared. 
As an instance, the writer speaks of one little man, or, as he terms him, 
a “shrimp of a fellow,” who, with a forked stick and an old frying-pan, 
raked up five pounds’ worth of gold in half a day. 

A Sydney merchant writes from O'Connell Plains, May 26— 

“Tan sell bacon at the diggings at 3s. per lb. Old Bill came in 
after two days’ digging, and sold his gold for 18/. to Dunsford, the watch- 
maker in Bathurst. 1 can sell flour at 1s. per 1b.” 

A friend of Dr. Mackellar had received a letter from “ John Hutchin- 
son,” dated “ Bathurst, May 27,” with a quarter of an ounce of gold as a 
sample. ‘The writer said— 

“You say you hope I will not leave the ‘Dr.’ without a notice of some 
kind. It is not my intention to leave him at all, provided he pays me well ; 
although the gold is a great inducement. I feel quite confident that I could 
make at least 10/. or 15/. a week ; but if I was certain of making a thousand 
a week, I would not leave the Dr. in a dishonourable way. Should I leave 
him, I will give him a month’s notice at least. There is abundance of gold 
in this creek—they are now at work; it has been found twelve miles apart 
in it, and not only in the creek, but on the sides of the hills. There is 
about fifteen hundred men at work; all are getting some, many are doing 
very well indeed. A party of four men obtained 280/. worth at one haul, 
another company of four got upwards of one pound of gold on Saturday last. 
I suppose it is worth 50/. A great many are earning 20/, to 40/. a weck. It 
is very hard work, and they have to put up with great inconveniences. You 





would enjoy a trip to the diggings if you have any taste for scenery and ro- | 
mance, &c.; and I have no doubt but that you would more than clear your | 


expenses up if you are willing to use the pick and tin dish. Dr. Machattie 
has been up. He borrowed a tin dish for one hour, and got 13s. worth. I 
worked four hours and got 30s. worth, with nothing but a pick and tin dish. 
It took me six hours to walk my horse in from the diggings, and in that 
short time I met 244 people on the road to Ophir.”’ 

The accounts from Sydney are thus summed up— 

* A thousand pounds’ worth of gold had arrived in Sydney from the gold 
mines within the last two or three days. 
the diggings are 1500 in number. Many are getting from 20/. to 40/. worth 
aweek. In digging for the gold, rubies have been discovered in the Man- 
ning River.”’ 

But in addition there is the fullowing paragraph in the Maitland Mer- 
eury— 
** Gold has been discovered in the tract of country situate between Sum- 
merhill on the South and Dubbo on the North, and known as the Wellington 
district. The more authentic accounts warrant usin believing that one large 
piece of nine ounces, and two or three small pieces of several ounces weight, 
and some pounds of grain and dust, have already been found by the parties 
engaged in digging there.” 

Unirep Stares.—The news wholly concerns the Cuban excitement. 
At the first receipt of the story of the Havannah massacre, the whole 
Union was in a ferment; mass meetings had been held in almost every 
great town through the States. At first also the language was wildly 
passionate : resolutions had been passed at all the meetings in the South, 


and at some of those in the Atlantic towns up as far as New York, call- | 


ing on the Government to. espouse openly the cause of the “ Patriots,” 
in retribution for the blood of American citizens already shed. 
this excitement, however, the cities of New England had kept remarkably 
aloof; and in Boston it is stated that no meeting of any sort has yet been 
held. The Abolitionists of New England have had a sharper vision of 
the political drift of the whole affair in favour of the Slaveholding South, 
than any other politicians. Their example is said to be now operating on 
other Northern States; and the last telegraphic despatches to Halifax, 


dated the 28th August, say—‘ The Cuban excitement is on the wane | 


here, although the Patriots are doing their utmost to keep it alive. The 
mass of people are disposed to await further advices before they com- 
mit themselves any further.” ‘The Southern manifestations were so 
violent 
grave additional complications between the American and Span- 
ish Governments. 
the executions at Havannah were known, the mob assembled and at- 
tacked the office of a Spanish newspaper, and made it a complete wreck. 
In the night they broke into the numerous cigar-shops kept by Spaniards, 
and destroyed all the property in them. On the 22d, they held a mass 
meeting, at which speeches were listened to, and then they rushed to the 
Spanish Consul’s house, and shortly laid it in ruins. The Consul himself 
escaped with difficulty to the authorities, and claiming their protection, 
was placed by them tx the prison for safety! During that day, the bodies 
of two of the “ Havannah victims,’ Colonel Glendinning and Colonel 
Crittenden, were received at New Orleans : they were exhibited to the mob ; 
and soon afterwards the Spanish Consul was demanded of the authorities, 
with threats to take him by force if he were not yielded up; for it was 
said that he had received letters from the men slain at Havannah to their 
relatives in New Orleans, which he refused to forward. The military 
were called out by the authorities; and for some time it was uncertain 
whether they would overawe the “Patriot” mob. Such were the facts 
related day by day to the North, through the telegraphic wires from the 
South. But on the 24th August it was stated, that “exaggerated reports” 
had been reflected by the telegraphic messages; that no “further dis- 
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and lawless that they will at once supply matter for | 


At New Orleans, on the 21st August, as soon as | 





order’’ was anticipated—a strong police force is now patrolling the 
streets.” And at the latest date this message was sent to New York— 

“ New Orleans, 25th August.—Quiet has been com letely restored to the 
city, and there is no apprehension of the renewal of the violence of the 22d 
instant. The Spanish Consul, who was so badly treated, has, in consequence, 
resigned his office. He has left the Spanish residents and their interests 
under the protection of the British and French Consuls.”’ 

There is no doubt that steamers left New Orleans on the 22d and 23d, 
freighted with men and arms for Lopez—“ starting in defiance of the 
fecble opposition of the Government-officers.” Other steamers, similarly 
equipped, have also left other ports for Cuba. But it is stated that the 
United States frigate Saranak has been joined on the Cuba station by 
four other vessels of war of the Federal Government, commissioned to 
crush the American movements effectively; and there are reports that 
France has instructed a small fleet to render the Cuban Government effi- 
cient service. 

Cusa.—From Cuba itself there is still no later news than was given 
last week. But an authoritative statement has appeared in London, from 
the Spanish Embassy, which professes to give a truer picture of what has 
occurred than can be seen in the accounts hitherto received through Ame- 
rica. The Spanish Minister, Senhor Xavier A. Isturiz, has sent to the 
Times a compilation of “ facts taken from the official documents,” in 
order to give a true idea of the events which have occurred, “ to the 
editor of a journal which has such powerful means of forming and cor- 
recting the opinion of one of the greatest nations of the world.” 

The bare facts of the landing and the combats are not put ina view 
materially varying from that in which we ourselves saw them through 
the maze of conflicting statements in the American accounts. The points 
of difference put forward are, that the Spanish force which first attacked 
Lopez on the 12th August was inferior to his force in numbers; and that 
when strong reinforcements were received by General Enna, Lopez had 
“contrived”’ to leave his first post, the village of Las Posas, but had not 
with him more than 200 men out of the 500 who landed with him. “ All 
the others had been killed in the atfray at Las Posas, or had been dis- 
persed and shot by the troops, and by the country-people, who had spon- 
taneously set on the pursuit.” 

The main object of the statement by the Spanish Minister, however, is 
a correction of the statements respecting the execution of the “ fifty ad- 
venturers” at the Havannah; and a justification of the solemn act, 
stripped of those accessory cruelties described in the American accounts, 
and last week discredited by ourselves. 

** All the disgusting details’ erroneously published in the English newspa- 
pers are calumnious fabrications of the American press.’ ‘It may be mat- 
ter of opinion,”’ says Senhor Isturiz, ‘‘ whether the application of the law is 
convenient or not; but certainly no act of accessory cruelty can be imputed 
in this case to the Spanish authorities in Cuba. ‘They have fulfilled it with 
the dignity and decorum that becomes honourable and gallant men.” 
| He states also, in reference to the doubt whether the prisoners had 

been tried, that “having been found guilty by their own evidence and 
| declarations,” they were shot, &e. 
| In arguing the general question, the Minister of Spain observes, that 

we should not forget for one instant “the peculiar nature, and the prece- 
| dents of this question.” 
| “By the law of nations, these invaders were considered pirates. The 
American Government, through the channels of General Taylor and Mr. 
Fillmore, had most publicly declared them outlaws; the Spanish Governor 
had on his side announced more than a year ago his firm determination to 
apply the law to the utmost extent, after having tried without success a 
useless system of clemency, for which he was accused, both in England 
and America, of weakness and want of energy.”’ ‘These victims were 
they ignorant of the law? Were they not aware long ago of what sort of 
punishment awaited them? Did — not act with perfect knowledge and 
most deliberately >? Or does the cruelty consist in there being five hundred 
| invaders, instead of twenty or thirty pirates? This would be just a reason 
why it became more indispensable and necessary to act with all severity; be- 
| cause the greater the number the greater was the danger, the more atro- 
cious and deliberate the crime the more imprudent and pernicious the im- 
punity of the pirates. Lenity and generosity would have been in such a 
case a proof of weakness and impotence, which would have brought swarms 
of fresh adventurers to plunder and destroy the island of Cuba.” “ The 
English annals themselves—do they not furnish us with many examples of 
more numerous and harsher punishments? What has England recently 
done with the pirates of the Chinese seas? Can the number of the adven- 
turers that were shot in Havannah be compared with that of those so justly 
exterminated by the naval forees of Great Britain? And yet those Chinese 
pirates went not in search of England within her own possessions ; they did 
not go deliberately to spill the blood of her soldiers and her subjects, nor to 
rob them of their property.” ‘Guided by these principles, Spain is deter- 
mined to follow the same course. At peace with the Government of the 
United States, and respecting as she does all the rights of American subjects, 
she will treat and punish as pirates those adventurers who may invade her 
territory, without inquiring whence they come or to what country they 
belong.” 








Piiscellanvoaus, 


The vacancy in the representation of Great Britain at the Court of 
| Florence, caused by the death of Mr. Sheil, is to be filled by Mr. James 
Hudson, now Minister at Rio Janeiro. Mr. Henry Southern, now Minister 
at Buenos Ayres, is to sueceed Mr. Hudson at Rio de Janeiro. Captain the 
Ifonourable Robert Gore, R.N., now Chargé d’ Affaires at Monte Video, 
is appointed in the same capacity at Buenos Ayres. The Honourable 
Frederick Bruce, now Chargé d’ Affaires in the Republic of Bolivia, is to 
succeed Captain Gore at Monte Video. 

The Glove has stated that it has “reason to believe” that last week’s 
announcement of the judicial appointments under the new act was “ pre- 
mature.” 


Lord John Russell arrived at Pembroke Lodge, Richmond Park, or 
Thursday, from Hickleton Hall, near Doncaster. 


An Ambassador from the Shah of Persia to Queen Victoria has ar- 
rived at the Court of London; and, as bad luck or bad manage- 
ment would have it, he met the same scurvy treatment, and must have 
received the same bad impressions of our barbarian manners, or diplo- 
matic ignorance, which were given to the Nepaul Princes when they 
landed among us last year. The Ambassador came by way of Constanti- 
nople, in the Oriental Company’s steamer the Euxine, and therefore 
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landed at Southampton. Either because the weight of governing all the 
dominions of the Queen single-handed is too much for even Lord Palmer- 
ston, or because the arrangements at Southampton are radically and perma- 
nently defective, there was nobody there ready to receive the Ambassador 
with the observance due to him as the first direct representative of his sove- 
reign who has ever come to this country ; and no instructions had been 
given to facilitate his progress by those Customhouse civilities which are 
due to the representative of every crowned head on his landing. The 
Southampton correspondent of the Daily News gives the local reports on 
the matter. 

* As an accredited Ambassador direct from the Court of Teheran has never 
been known in this country, some considerable interest was excited in South- 
ampton by the arrival of his Excellency. He is a fine handsome man, about | 
forty years of age. He was dressed in the costly and picturesque costume 
worn by the highest ranks in Persia. The sleeves and collar of his cloak | 
were ornamented with gold embroidery, the clasp of his girdle was studded 
with diamonds, and a brilliant star was suspended on his breast. He wore 
the high conical cap of the Persian country. He was accompanied by a dra- 
goman and a servant. Anextensive suite had accompanied em from Persia 
to Turkey, nearly the whole of which he took leave of at Constantinople. 
On arriving at Southampton, the Ambassador claimed from the Government 
authorities the courtesies invariably accorded to the accredited representa- 
tives of foreign countries. Unfortunately, however, the Customhouse au- 
thorities had received no notice of his anticipated arrival, nor any Trea- 
sury order to pass his baggage, consisting of about thirty packages, with- 
out examination. lis Excellency stated that Sir Stratford Canning, our 
Ambassador at Constantinople, was aware of his mission to England, and | 
had engaged to acquaint the English Government with it. It appears that 
the Persian Ambassador was stopping with Sir Stratford during his stay in 
Constantinople. Of course, all the courtesy which the authorities at South- 
ampton could show the Ambassador consistent with their imperative duties | 
were shown him; and telegraphic announcements to the Government de- 
partments in London were sent by them, stating the arrival of the Ambas- 
sador, and soliciting immediate instructions how to act. Although the Shah 
of Persia is independent of the Sublime Porte, the Ottoman Vice-Consul at 
Southampton, Mr. Jourdain, telegraphed to the Turkish Embassy, and al- 
most immediately received instructions from M. Mussurus, the Turkish Am- 
bassador, to pay the representative of the Shah every respect and attention : 
but unfortunately these instructions came too late, for his Excellency had 
left Southampton for London by an early train, apparently displeased with 
his reception in Southampton, and leaving all his baggage in possession of 
the Customhouse authorities. 

**The Ambassador reached Constantinople by way of Trebisond and the 
Black Sea. During his voyage in the Euxine, he sat at table in the saloon 
with the other passengers, and was not more particular in his diet than 
liberal Mussulmans usually are. He drank his tea out of a glass tumbler, 
making it swect and hot, without milk or cream. He rigorously abstained 
from wines and spirituous liquors. He smoked much. His manners on 
board during the voyage were extremely gentlemanly, and he is evidently a 
man of education and refinement. He cannot speak English. is secretary, 
who acted as dragoman, is a true-born Persian, and was educated in India. | 

* After the departure of his Excellency from Southampton, orders were re- 
ceived there from the Government to allow him all the rights and privileges 
accorded to ambassadors of the highest rank.” 





Early in the week, memoranda from the Arctic expedition through 
Davis's Straits in search of Sir John Franklin and his companions were 
brought home by Captain Parker, of the Truelove whale-ship, which ar- 
rived at Hull on the 6th instant. These memoranda were communicated 
by Mr. E. K. Kane, the surgeon to the Amcrican portion of the expedi- 
tion. The interesting portions of them were what follows— 

* 1, On the 26th of August 1850, traces were found to Northward of Port 
Innis, Wellington Channel, confirming those previously found at Cape Riley 
by Captain Ommanney. These consisted of fragments of clothing, preserved | 
meat tins, and scraps of papers, one of these bearing the name of M‘Donald, 
medical officer in the expedition. 

**2. On the 27th, Captain Penny's parties reported graves. These were 
at once visited by Captain De Haven, [of the American expedition,] Mr. 
Penny, aud Dr. Kane. They bore respectively the names of W. Braine, 
R.M., and John Hartnell, of the Erebus, and John Torrington, of the Ter- 
ror; the date of the latest death being the 3d of April 1846. Added to 
these sad but unmistakeable evidences, were the remains of the observatory, 
carpenters’ shop, and armourers’ forge. Upon the hill-side and beach were 
fragments of wood, metal, and clothing, stacks of empty meat-tins. Every- 
thing indicated permanency and organization. ‘There can be no doubt that 
the cove between Cape Riley and Beechy Island, facing Lancaster Sound, 
was the first winter station of the missing vessels.”’ 

Yesterday, the Admiralty sent to the journals for publication documents 
showing the “ detailed proceedings of the expedition under Captain Penny, 
whose ships have just returned, bringing despatches from Captain Aus- 
tin.” The Admiralty documents are two letters from Captain Penny. 
dated respectively “ Assistance Harbour, Cornwallis Island, April 12, 
1851,” and “ At Sea, Sept. 8, 1851”; and of a report of proceedings, 
drawn up by Captain Austin, in charge of the expedition, and dated 
“ Her Majesty's ship Resolute, off the winter-quarters of Captain Penny’s 
Expedition, between Capes Martyr and Hotham, Aug. 12, 1851.” 
These documents are of great length, and are highly interestin: to those | 
who are well versed in the minute features of the Arctic geography, and 
in the historical progress of the exploring and searching expeditions. But 
all that is interesting in them to the general reader is briefly told. The 
memoranda communicated by Dr. Kane are correct. Captain Penny per- 
sonally examined the additional traces discovered at Beechy Island, and | 
found them to be those of “the quarters which had been occupied by the 
vessels of Sir John Franklin's expedition in the winter of 1845-6.” No 
document of any kind could be found. Radstock Bay and its vicinity 
were fully explored, but no further traces were found. 

Captain Penny prosecuted his searches in the course of last winter 
throughout Wellington Channel; and Captain Austin, having been unable 
to penetrate further Westward; than Cornwallis Island, prosecuted his 
searches by a most perfect organization of sledge-parties from that centre 
towards Cape Walker and Melville Island. Neither of them discovered 
one further trace of the missing expedition. The ships were unexpectedly 
set free from the ice in the beginning of last month ; and the commanders 
immediately held a conference as to the results they had achieved, and on 
the best future course. Captain Austin reports the resolutions he came 
to— 

_“*I have now the honour to state, that having maturely considered the 
directions and extent of the search (without success) that has been made by 
this expedition, and weighed the opinions of the officers when at their ex- 
tremes, I have arrived at the conclusion, that the expedition under Sir John 
Franklin did not prosecute the object of its mission to the Southward and 





| desire to keep aloof from her. 


| perform a great act of charity. 


Westward of Wellington Strait: and having communicated with Captain 
Penny and fully considered his official reply to my letter, relative to the 
search of Wellington Strait by the expedition under his charge, (unhappily 
without success,) I do not feel authorized to prosecute (even if practicable) 
a further search in those directions. 

“It is now my intention to proceed with all despate! to attempt the search 
of Jones’s Sound; looking to their Lordships’ intention, and to the impres- 
sion that may now become strengthened with reference thereto. I have at 
the last moment the satisfaction of stating that we are proceeding under fa- 
vourable circumstances.” : 


After the publication of the proceedings in the Von Beck ease, “ Ve- 
ritas’’ wrote to the 7imes, asking “ how is it that not one of the chiefs of 


| the Hungarian emigration came forward to unmask Racidula, alias Ba- 


roness Von Beck?” and he quoted a letter of Mr. Francis Pulszky, to 
prove that Mr. Bentley the publisher accepted her book in consequence 
of what Mr. Pulszky said. 

Mr. Pulszky replied, that though he “ had strong suspicions ”-—“ which 
he always expressed as often as he was asked as to her character” —it 
was “but since a very short time’’ that he “got some proofs of her 
guilt.” “I never recommended a person who was a common spy in our 
army.” With reference to the recommendation of her manuscript, three 
sheets of it were sent to him, “not more”: he read them, and “ gave the 
opinion that it promised to be amusing, and ‘would probably sell well.’”” 


| * Publishers do not want an opinion on other questions.” 


Mr. Bentley, feeling hurt at the imputation that “ his motive in pub- 
lishing the book was no other than mercenary,” gives his history of the 
transaction, also in a letter to the 7imes. 

* At the commencement of June 1850,” writes Mr. Bentley, “‘ the Baron- 
ess Von Beck called upon me to propose the publication of the narrative of 
her adventures in the late Hungarian revolution; which she assured me 
would be countenanced by Lord Dudley Stuart, from whom she added that 
she had received permission to dedicate it. That this representation was 
correct I could have no reason to doubt, as within a few days after this in- 
terview, (in which I confess her earnestness of manner so favourably im- 
pressed me as to lead me to accept the proposed work,) his Lordship’s secre- 
tary called to satisfy himself, on her behalf, that the agreement she had en- 
tered into with me was advantageous to her; and after examining the me- 
morandum, expressed his satisfaction at what he termed my liberality. 

“T was still further desirous, however, of ascertaining whether the publi- 
cation was one which with propriety I could undertake; and for this pur- 
pose I applied, through a mutual friend, for the advice of Mr, Pulszky, aa 
the best authority 1 could refer to. The reply I received was favourable, 
and was not based on a commercial estimate of its value,—a point on which 
I should not have ventured to trouble Mr. Pulszky. Indeed, I had no rea- 
son for seeking such an opinion, as I had in the first instance agreed to pur- 
chase the manuscript, mainly with the view of assisting the authoress, who 
appeared to be in great distress. 

“It is therefore not without surprise and regret that I now find Mr. 
Pulszky has for some time entertained strong suspicions against the character 
of Madame Von Beck, whose work he had thus fur recommended, without 
ever conveying his opinion to me. 

* That the unfortunate lady was not an impostor I still firmly believe. 
. . « « Lam promised in a few days a full statement of the case, based upon 
documentary evidence; and recommend the public to refrain from deciding 
that the Baroness was an impostor until the appearance of this statement.” 

On the share that Mr. Pulszky really had in countenancing the “im- 
postress,” the most satisfactory information has been volunteered by Mr. 
Francis Newman, in a letter to Mr. George Dawson of Birmingham. 
Alliding to Mr. Dawson's discomfort “at not having been warned by 
Mr. Pulszky,” Mr. Newman commences 

“Tf it were possible for these whispers of dissatisfaction to be expressed as 
plainly to Mr. Pulszky himself as they are to others, and if he knew that 
friends as well as enemies make them, he would himself say all that could be 
needed. And yet not all; there are things which friends can say for him, 
but which he would not say for himself. 

“T wish, then, to tell you, not for yer information solely, but for that of 


| other friends of Hungary who have been deceived, that early this year some 


charitable ladies applied to me for the character of this Von Beck, whom they 
discerned not to have ladylike manners, and suspected not to be a baroness. 
I consulted Mr. Pulszky, and received in substance the following reply— 
‘The Baroness Von Beek has made herself my calumniator ; therefore, as she 
has injured me, my testimony against her would seem to be that of an —s 
I wish not to be in the position of avenging my personal injury, and I heartily 
Yet, when asked, 1 must reply, that my 
knowledge of her gratuitous attack on me is enough to destroy confi- 
dence in her truth. As to her book, I dare say she tells truth as to what 
she saw herself; but I regard it, as a whole, a mere made-up story, quite 
untrustworthy. Whether she is or is not a baroness, I do not know : that 
she is in great pecuniary distress I have no doubt ; and if any ladies will waive 
the question of her honesty and moral goodness, and will see in her only 
an indigent Hungarian exile, and will relieve her as such, I think they will 
Yet I advise that they should not give her 
much money at a time ; for she scems to lavish all she has with unthinking 
generosity on bad persons around her.’ In consequence of this reply, the 
ladies engaged a resident Hungarian (not a refugee) to dole out small sums 
to the Baroness. It was not then suspected that she was a spy, in receipt of 
pay from Austria, much less from our own Ministry. (Oh, shame and disgrace 
to England! ) But it is now impossible to doubt that her liberality to the bad 
men round her was a mere spending of Austrian and English monies given 
for the purpose. Mr. Pulszky’s insight into her position no doubt grew 
clearer, when his convictions arose that some of these * bad men x were Austrian 
spies ; and, beset as he is with hired ealumniators, who misinterpret every 
action of his in order to breed discord among the refugees, he has an ex- 
tremely delicate part to play. It was necessary to his safety to say nothing that 
might be a pecuniary damage to the Baroness or her faction, unless he could 
promptly and cheaply justify it in a court of law ; for if he had laid himself open 
to an action, the Austrians would have instigated a prosecution, and have sup- 
plied her with unlimited funds for conducting it. They would pay thousands to 
entangle him in difficulties. Their hirelings have done their utmost (not 
unsuccessfully) in discrediting Mr. Pulszky with the refugees, by the outery 
that ‘he does not raise money enough for them’ ; and it was morally impos- 
sible for him to step forward and say, ‘ Do not give money to such persons, 
until he had full legal proofs of imposture. When, after the arrival of Mr. 
Paul Hajnik, it was at last discovered who the pseudo-baroness was, and 

roof was gained that would insure prompt conviction, Mr. Pulszky acted 
ecisively ; for I presume I may take for granted that the recent prosecution 
conducted by his friend Mr. ‘Toulmin Smith was in fact his doing. 

“Tt now remains for Englishmen to insist on tearing off the mask from 
our abominable secret-spy system, and endeavour to show the Hungarian 
and Hungaro-Polish refugees who are deluded by the spies, that hewn | is 
hated by Austrian and feared by English despots, because he is trusted by 
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Kossuth, and that factious attack on an honourable, wise, and energetic man, 
is doing the work of a perfidious and implacable enemy.” 


Intelligence from Johannisberg announces that the Prince de Metter- 
nich is so unwell as not to be able to leave his room. His state causes 
some uneasiness, particularly when it is remembered that he is now in 
his seventy-ninth year. 


One strong manifestation of vitality in the Great Exhibition, is the 
continued forwarding from abroad of national contributions, and the con- 
tinued endeavour by home inventors and contributors to get the fruits of 
their intellect or industry placed in the departments even at this late and 
disadvantageous hour of exposition. 

Of the first class is the cargo received this week of productions from 
Sweden. The collection is miscellaneous: a gigantic bomb-gun, loading 
at the breech ; a huge porphyry urn, weighing six tons; skilful works in 
metal and wood, and rare furs. The whole is sent at the King of Swe- 
den’s personal expense. 

Among the home contributions, is an invention of unpretending ap- 
pearance but of excellent promise for real value, by Mr. Dick, of Ayr ; 
numbered 431 in Class X. It is a protective casing for the wires 
of the electric telegraph, especially meeting and obviating the mis- 
chief to which the wires are liable from the beating of the chafing 
sea on a rocky shore. It will be recollected that the telegraphic 
communication opened last year as an experiment between Dover 
and Calais was interrupted, a few hours after it was made, by the 
cutting in two of the telegraphic cord, on the rocks forming the French 
shore : the rolling sea chafed it asunder in more than one place, on the 
sharp edges of the stone. A cheap and effective protection of the rope has 
been a desideratum for which inventors have much eudgelled their brains. 
‘T'wo very opposite qualities must be combined—extreme hardness, with 
perfect flexibility. In the invention of Mr. Dick these two qualities are 
completely blended. The material is cast-iron—at least hard enough ; 
and the form adopted to secure flexibility is that which Nature herself has 
selected for protecting the most delicate and powerful telegraphic apparatus 
yet known to man—the cord of nerves which radiates from the brain to the 
extremities of the higher animals, through their spine or vertebral column, 
The backbone of a man, or that of a more flexible creature, the snake or 
eel, might have been taken as a pattern; but in that case there would have 
been a complication of “ processes’? and interlocking projections to imi- 
tate: Mr. Dick has taken a simpler form, and has thus unconsciously 
hit on the form selected by Nature for the backbone of the shark,—an 
apparatus at once powerful and more almost than any other flexible. A 
large bead of iron is threaded on to the cord of electrie wires, (which is 
previously encased, as at present, in a thick tube of gutta percha) ; then a 
perforated cylinder, like a “ bugle,” is threaded on to the string next to 
the ball; then another ball is threaded, and then another cylinder, and so 


on. The two ends of each cylinder are made concave, so as to receive the | 


convex surface of the two balls on each side of it. Thus the whole string 
of iron “ beads and bugles ’’ makes an iron tube, which protects the elec- 
trie cord on which they are threaded, and is at the same time so flexible 
that a rope of it massive enough to weigh thirty or forty pounds to the 
lineal yard, (without the telegraphic cord,) will double up in a loop that 
will lie round the rim of your hat. The merits of the contrivance is its 
perfect simplicity and effectiveness : it consists but of balls and cylinders, 
the chief cost of which must be only that of their cheap material, cast- 
iron. With such a protection, one would think that the wires of the sub- 
marine telegraph would be safe against the beating of any sea, on any 
coast. 

The invention would also be useful in protecting wires under our street 
thoroughfares, where the vibration and crushing pressure caused by heavy 
vehicles rapidly passing might be of evil effect to the cord of message- 
wires, 


The sale of the Parliamentary reliques at Westminster, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, did not raise so much antiquarian curiosity, or tempt such 
enthusiastic bidding, as was expected. The age of sentiment is gone for 
ever : the seats of the great political leaders and orators were accounted 
but as old wood and ordinary stuffing, and the whole produce of the two 
days’ sale was about what might have been expected as the mere market 
value of the materials—less than 2000/. was realized. 


Mr. M‘Cormick’s American reaping-machine has had many trials in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and all suecessful. The last was at Mr. Gardner's 
farm, at Much Wymondley, near Hitchin. The farmers present highly ap- 
proved the invention. 

Hop-picking has commenced in Kent. The accounts of the probable yield 
and quality are not more cheering than hitherto. 

The Great Northern Railway Company, instead of incurring an outlay in 
the shape of postages, has registered a newspaper in the Stamp-office, called 
The Great Northern Railway Company's lower: and under this title, 
given in the smallest type, it issues all its documents, which pass through 
the post, whatever be their bulk, as a newspaper privileged by the penny 
stamp. 

The extensive shipbuilding-yard of the Messrs. Smith, of St. Peter’s Quay, 
on the Tyne, is about to be entirely roofed with glass, after the manner of 
the Crystal Palace. 

Advices from Denmark mention the sailing of a party of English and 
Norse miners, to search for gold mines in the mountain regions of Greenland, 
which are supposed to resemble those of the Ural. It is strange that Butfon, 
and other discoverers two hundred and fifty years ago, were led into the 
Arctic regions by the hope of discovering precious metals.— Architect. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 





Ten Weeks Week 

of 1841-50. of 1851, 
Bymotic Wheeasesd.....cccosccsccccesccvccccseccccscccccccecceces 4,745 esse 362 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat_. 436 eens 29 
Tubercular Diseases ........csccceccccceccccceccccccccccccsccese 1,820 ecoe «174 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses........ 1,057 eoce 100 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ..........+++00eeeeeeeeee 212 eeee 23 


Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 750 esis 71 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 755 e 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &...........0000008 86 












Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. 105 s 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, J 76 3 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue ° 15 on 
Malformations. .......+0ee0se00¢ . 36 3% 
Premature Birth .....cccccscccsccsescccccsccccsesssccccvcsseses 207 . 35 
ME ecdncatscemecevesensscnesscenseseanesosennscesensoensent 217 . 4l 
 PEPIIITTITILITETETITITITrETiririrriierrirriirii Ti 413 . 19 
Sudden esecveseccceccece TW cece 6 
Violence, Privation, Cold, andIntemperance.......sscseeeseesees 248 eee 23 
Total (inclu ling unspecified causes) .....sseeeeeeeeeees I S2T 967 











Mr. Swinton, master of the Adeline, of Newcastle, has brought to this 
country an African prince to be educated here. His name is Thomas Canray 
Caulker, son of the King of Bompey, on the West coast of Africa, near Sierra 
Leone. The boy is five years and a half old, and is described by the Liver- 
pool Standard as remarkably intelligent. 

In a recent number of the Literary Gazette, it was stated that M. Simo- 
nidés, a Greek savant, had discovered in the old papers of a Greek convent 
an indication that the original MS. of the Acts of the Apostles was buried 
in an island in the Sea of Marmora. We now learn that a search has been 
made in the spot pointed out, and that it has led to the discovery, not of the 
Acts, but of a copy of one of Aristotle’s treatises, and a map of the islands. 
The things appear to have been interred by a monk, about the year 1204,— 
Morning Post. 

Punch mentions, as an instance of “extreme delicacy of taste,” that “an 
earthquake has refused to swallow the King of Naples!” 

Among the company at the Clifton House, on Saturday and Sunday, was 
Jenny Lind. A funny incident occurred on Sunday evening. Jenny was singing 
in her room some little Swedish hymns. Of course at the sound of her voice, 
many persons, some of whom had never heard its delightful tones, assembled in 
the halls and upon the balconies to listen. Two enthusiastic gentlemen, 
anxious to be as near as possible to the person of the syren, leaned against 
the door of her chamber: suddenly the singing ceased, the door was opened 
from the interior, and the two amateurs made a rapid and desperate plunge, 
directly into the arms of the fair Swede, who was coming out in search of a 
candle! Jenny is but human; and those who saw her face at that moment 
say that never was rage more clearly depicted upon human countenance. 
—Buffalo Courier. 

Three young ladies, described as “ beautiful,” have appeared at Bromp- 
ton in the Bloomer costume. ‘“ The dress consists of something between a 
gipsy hat and a * wideawake’ of straw; a white collar turned down upon a 
velvet coatee of Lincoln green, buttoning tight around the waist, but open, 
and showing a frilled shirt front at the bosom, the sleeves fitting the arms 
closely and the skirts descending to the knee; the ‘ bloomers’ are exceed- 
ingly full to the knee, but tight from thence to the ankle, where they are 
drawn close. The hose of the ladies were splendidly chevined, and they 
wore patent leather half-ankle shoes, with silver buckles and brilliants.” 

Two females have appeared in the costume in Piccadilly and its neighbour- 
hood, and distributed bills in favour of an association for ** dress reform.’” 
They were attired in “short black silk petticoats, reaching below the knee, 
loose gray silk trousers, fastened at the ankle, brown cashmere boots, with 
a short jacket for the upper garment, over which was worn a scarf.” They 
had ordinary bonnets. 

The Down Recorder says that some of the ladies in that neighbourhood 
are evincing a strong disposition to sport the Bloomer costume ; but not be- 
ing as yet sufficiently nerved by practice to exhibit this Transatlantic garb 
in the face of day, they decorate themselves thus at night, and show off 
amongst invited friends for the purpose within doors, and by moonlight, for 
practice on the by-roads without. 

The Reverend J. K. Marsh, minister of Brimington, has lately com- 
menced out-of-door preaching, on Brimington Common, and other places 
in his parish. The same practice is also observed in different parts of the 
county by some of the clergy; who adopt it as the best, and indeed the only 
means, of addressing such of their parishioners as absent themselves from 
church on the Lord’s Day. The neglect of public worship is, we believe, 
very general in the mining-districts ; whilst beer-houses are increasing, and 
desecration of the Sabbath becomes fearfully prevalent amongst the working 
classes. — Derbyshire Courier. 

John Swatfer, a labourer, died a few days since at Hollingbourne, in the 
ninety-third year of his age. His remains were interred in Hollingbourne 
churchyard on Saturday evening last; the funeral service being read in a 
clear, distinet, and impressive manner by the Reverend Edward Hasted, 
Vicar, who has nearly attained the patriarchal age of ninety-one years.— 
Maidstone Journal. 


M. Arago stated in a recent paper read to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
that the following is the annual average number of storms at the places men- 
tioned—Paris, 13; ‘Toulouse, 15; Pithiviers, 20; Smyrna, 19; Buenos 
Ayres, 20; Guadaloupe, 37; Rto Janeiro, 50; Calcutta, 60; Berlin, 18; 


| Strasburg, 17; Utrecht, 15; Athens, 11; St. Petersburg, 9; London, 8; 





Pekin, 5; Cairo, 3. 

A rare visitor, a pernis apivorus, or honey buzzard, has been shot at 
Lazonby in Cumberland. The crop was full of the lai vie of bees and wasps. 

Two strange natural phenomena are reported in America. The waters of 
Lake Michigan rose some days quite suddenly—in an hour or so, some four 
feet, and then as quickly fellagam. The people of Chicago are quite alarmed. 
Near Winnsborough in South Carolina, “ about fouro’clock in the evening, a 
large cloud arose in the South, covering perhaps sixtydegrees in the visible 
horizon. After increasing in density aide for about an hour, it moved 
up with rapidity, and assumed the appearance of a cloud ‘from which an 
abundant rain was descending. In a few minutes the whole face of nature 
was covered with a deep blue smoke, extending, as far as yet ascertajned, 
over an area of eighteen or twenty miles square. So thick indceti-was it, 
that the vision was much interrupted, and trees and houses only half-a-mile 
off were entirely hidden from view. When the smoke disappeared, which 
was in about an hour, the cloud had evaporated or wasted away.” 

The spirit of emulation to outvie in the construction and planning of new 
edifices is predominant in all parts of the city of New York. The Saint 
Nicholas Hotel, in Broadway, is rapidly progressing. This will be the largest 
house in the city, except the Astor House. The cost will be 300,000 dollars. 
Mr. Brewster has commenced two elegant stores, in Broadway ; they will be 
five stories high, 100 feet deep. They present a fine marble elevation of 50 
feet, supported by unique wrought-iron columns. A splendid hotel is being 
erected in the South-west corner of Broadway and White Street ; it is to be 
tive stories high, fronting 80 feet on White Street, and 25 feet on Broadway. 
This latter is supported by elegant wrought-iron columns. It will be com- 
posed all above the first story of brown stone. Mr. Brewster is also erecting 
a fine store ut No. 355 Broadway ; it will be seven stories high, 92 feet deep, 
and 25 feet frontage, which will be composed of white Paternoster stone, 
supported by iron columns.— Architect. 

During a heavy gale on Saturday night, the Spanish brig Cervantes, bound 
from Christiansand to Barcelona, ran on the Long Sand. The crew, nine in 
number, stood by their vessel till next morning; when, as she was going to 
pieces, they took to their boat. ‘Two hours after, when the boat was nearly 
sinking, the stern having been stove in, the Margate lugger Nelson saw a 
signal of distress, bore down to the boat, rescued the Spaniards, and landed 
them at Margate. The four gallant boatmen of the Nelson have no legal 
claim for remuneration for saving the men: had they brought corpses to 
land they would have received 5s. for each; and if goods, salvage. ve 
visitors at Margate have commenced.a subscription to reward them. 

The Apollo screw steam-vessel foundered on the Kentish Knock Shoal. 
She left Rotterdam for London on Saturday morning, with a valuable carge 
of cattle, sheep, and provisions. There were seventeen passengers, (including 
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three ladies,) five drovers, and a crew of twenty-five. About two o'clock on | 
Sunday morning, the weather very boisterous, she struck on the shoal. At | 
daybreak a Dover sloop saw the disaster, made for the wreck, and took the | 
passengers and some luggage on board; between seven and eight o'clock, on 
the change of tide, the steamer began to sink. The crew took to the boats, 
and as they proceeded to the sloop they saw their ship go down. ‘The res- 
cued people were taken to Dover. 

It is reported that one pawnbroker in Leeds received ‘‘a bushel and a | 
half” of watches on Saturday before the departure of an excursion-train to 
London. 

















THE ARMY. 


Wan-orrice, Sept. 9.—l7th Regt. of Light Drags. 
vice Howard St. George, who resigns the adjutancy only. 5th Foot—Lieut. A. E. 
Ross to be Adjt. vice Carter, who resigns the adjutancy only. 7th Foot—Capt. R. F. 
L. Jenner, from the 41st Foot, to be Capt. vice Stuart, who exchanges. 3lst Foot 
—Gent. Cadet T. E. Swettenham, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, vice 
Benison, appointed to the 64th Foot. 34th Foot—E. P. L. Mathew, Gent. to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice O’Ryan, who retires. 41st Foot—Capt. R. Stuart, from the 
7th Foot, to be Capt. vice Jenner, who exchanges. 42d Foot—Lieut. T. H. Cock- 
burn to be Capt. without purchase, vice Gordon, dec. ; Ensign W. L. Macnish to be 
Lieut. vice Cockburn ; Gent. Cadet J. C. R. Grove, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be 
Ensign, vice Macnish. 55th Foot—Lieut. R. Grig, from the 2d West India Regt. 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Fairtlough, promoted to an unattached company. 
(3d Foot—Ensign J. J. Cockburn to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Evans, promoted 
to an unattached company. 64th Foot—Lieut. R. Mockler to be Capt. without pur- 
chase, viee James, dec. ; Ensign 8. de Courcy O'Grady to be Lieut. vice Mockler ; 
Ensign A. Benison, from the 3lst Foot, to be Ensign, vice O'Grady. 87th Foot 
Virst Lieut. R. Gibson to be Adjt. vice Maunsell, who resigns the adjutancy only. 

2d West India Regt.—Brevet Major 8. J. Hill to be Major, without purchase. 

Gold Coast Corps—Major 8. J. Hill of the 2d West India Regt. to be Major ex 
officio, so long as he may remain Governor of the Gold Coast. To be Capts. with- 
out purchase.—Lieut. W. Mayne, from the 22d Foot; First Lieut. H. Bird, 
from the Ceylon Regt.; Lieut. J. M‘Court, from the 2d West India Regt. To be 
Ensigns, without purchase—Serg.-Major A. Thompson, from the Ist West India 
KRegt.; Serg.-Major J. Brownell, from the St. Helena Regt. To be Assist.-Surg. 
—J. Davys, Gent. 

Hospital Staff—To be Assist.-Surgs. to the Forces—Assist.-Surg. T. W. Barrow, | 
from the 19th Foot; Assist.-Surg. J. R. Ffenell from the 79th Foot ; Assist.-Surg. 
G. W._ Peake, from the Ist Foot; Acting Assist -Surg. L. Mackenzie. 

Unattached.— Lieut. W. H. Fairtlough, from 55th Foot, to be Capt. without pur- 
chase; Lieut. H. B. Evans, from the 63d Foot, to be Capt. by purchase. 

Memorandum.—Capt. R. Hayne, on half-pay of the Royal Staff Corps, has been 
allowed to retire from the service by the sale of his commission, he being about to 
become a settler in New Brunswick 


Cornet G. Ross to be Adjt. 


POSTSCRIPT. on 


The Gazette notifies formally the appointment of Licutenant-Colonel 
Reid to be * Governor and Commander-in-chief in and over the Island of 
Malta and its dependencies.” 

Three candidates are already mentioned for Bradford,—Mr. Milligan, 
the first Mayor of the town, a leading Liberal; Mr. W. E. Foster, manu- 
facturer at Rawden, an accomplished man and a still more advanced 
Liberal; and Mr. Wickham Wickham, of the Low Moor Ironworks, a 
Conservative Magistrate for the West Riding, but a Free-trader. 

The Royal Commission for inquiring into the state, discipline, studies, 
and revenues of the University of Dublin, held its first meeting on 
Thursday, in the Palace, St. Stephen’s Green. The Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, the Lord Chancellor, and Dr. Longticid, were present. Professor 
Hancock was appointed to be Secretary to the Commission, and a mect- 
ing for regular business was fixed for the 23d instant. 





The late declaration of the Archbishop of Canterbury, as to the need- 
lessness of the episcopal ordination of the clergy, is not, it appears, to be 
passed over in silence. A protest against such an opinion is already in 
course of signature by the clergy in the Metropolis; and another protest 
against it is also lying for the signatures of both the laity and clergy. It 
is also intended to petition Convocation upon the subject: the petition is 
now preparing, and will be made public in a few days. ‘The protests de- 
clare, that such an opinion as that expressed by the Archbishop is “ at 
variance alike with Holy Scripture, with the doctrine and practice of the 
Church Catholic in all ages, and with the Articles and Formularies of the 
Church of England.”’—London Corresponde nt of the Oxford Herald. 


The Paris news is of no very particular interest. ‘The effect of M. 
Carlier’s edict against resident foreigners is still the leading topic. A 
letter states that the Prefecture is crowded all day with foreigners of all 
classes applying for the “ permis de séjour.” An office has been specially 
opened for the purpose ; and sergens de ville, stationed in the adjoining 
court, compel every person who presents himself to take the queue, and 
wait his turn. Not more than 500 of those “permis” can be delivered 
daily ; and it is calculated that the operation, limited in the ordinance of 
the Prefect to eight days, will at least require two months. 

The question of Cuba is said to be much occupying diplomatic circles. 
The correspondent of the Daily News writes—“ A special agent is to em- 
bark in the Humboldt, in order to assist at Washington in giving weight 
to the representations of the French Government in favour of Spain.” 
The same writer adds—** Much enthusiasm is said to prevail in Spain on 
this question, and the wealthiest grandees are prepared to set afloat a sub- 
scription to forward the construction of naval armaments in the Spanish 
ports.” 

The Emperor of Austria has conferred the Grand Cross of the order of 
Leopold on M. de Hassenflug, the Minister of the Elector of Hesse. 


Additional particulars from “the Australian California,” in the papers 
of this morning, cause anxieties for the fate of regular industry and legi- 
timate commerce in the mania for gold-searching. The ship Arbuthnot, 
which brought home the news, was nearly left without a crew. Her 
captain, Mr. G. H. Heaton, promised his crew double wages, yet many 
of them left him. He got a steamer and towed himself down towards the 
heads, “ and placed two armed policemen night and day one at each end 
of the ship; but still those that could swim got off somehow.” The cap- 
tain of the Lady Clark was left without a soul; the men asking 80/. for 
the run home and a guarantee of a ship to return. The Arbuthnot has 
brought home about 8002. worth of the gold. 

“It was purchased on the spot (in fact, dug up before their eyes) by four | 


gentlemen, managing partners of different mercantile firms in Sydney. It 
is all in lumps, nearly pure, the largest weight 4b. less 20z. When this | 


was brought down there was a large amount at Bathurst waiting for a mili- 
tary escort, which the people were in hopes the Government would allow 
to them. What we have on board was brought down by four gentlemen, 
they being armed to the teeth.” 
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The Sydney Empire of the 2d of June states that the editor knows of 
ten different parties, averaging six each party, “who have arranged to 
start for the diggings today.” “If this emigration continue, we shall 
soon be nothing more than a city of ladies. Even now the effects are no- 
ticeable in the number of houses ‘to let,’ and the unusually large groups 
of the lovely portion of creation housing together, ‘unseen by man’s 
disturbing eye.’ ” ‘ 

The Empire gives a letter, dated the 29th May, from “a respectable 





| Bathurst storekeeper” to his brother, “under circumstances giving its 


contents a more serious and important character than such private com- 
munications usually possess." His brothers had applied to him for cor- 
rect information to guide them in their determination as to joining him 
at the mines. 

“IT was there [at the diggings] for a week, and got two ounces, worth 67. 
8s.; but I was more fortunate than many. It is all a lottery the getting o/ 
it, and worse than gambling. Isaw one man dig out thirteen ounces, which 
I bought for 36/.; and 1 saw at least one hundred who had not earned morc 
than 5s. per day each. Everything is very high, and the work very labori- 
ous; having to stand in the water the whole day washing the clay, to earn 
five shillings’ worth of gold, at an expense of at least 2s. 6d. for provisions. 
As the winter advances, I am sure it will kill many; for the winter is 
particularly severe in the mountains. I got quite sick of it after a day 
or two, when the excitement was over. I should strongly advise m\ 
brother-in-law to remain in Sydney, and not think of coming up on such 
a wild-goose chase; and my most particular reasons for advising him 
thus are these. As yet the gold has been found in the bed of a creek 
12 yards wide and 400 yards long. Below this spot or above it, it ha 
only been found in very small particles, and very scarce, and would not pay 
for working ; it would not pay for a man’s provisions, Now, there are con- 
gregated at this place at least 2000 people, and hundreds more are arriving 
daily. They have nearly dug up the whole of the creek already ; and in the 
course of a week more 1 am sure that there will not be a foot of ground un- 
worked within the space I speak of. It is a fact that no pieces of any siz. 
or any profitable place for working has been found out of this part of the 
creck. It is possible that plenty of gold will shortly be discovered elsewher: 
in this district; but, if not so, when the present diggings are exhausted, 
hundreds of miserable wretches will be sent back to Sydney starving. 1 would 
strongly advise Oliver to wait for another month and see what turns up; 
and in the mean time, should there be other diggings discovered which can 
be worked as protitably, or more so than these, 1 will immediately advis 
him to start. But as soon as this letter reaches you, or shortly afterwards, 
many people, who are now on their road back, will arrive in Sydney pounds 
out of pocket by their weck’s stay at the Bathurst diggings.” 


At the Mansionhouse, yesterday, a number of seamen appeared to answer 
charges of desertion preferred against them by Mr. Colman, from the Ship- 
ping Registration Ottice. Clear cases were established, against William 
Thomas Dawson, of desertion at St. John’s, and against Thomas IT. Farmer, 
of desertion at Quebee. These men had been seduced away by crimps, wh 
offered them higher wages, made them drunk, and kept them out of the wa 
till their ships had sailed, to the grievous cost of the shipowners. Dawsv: 
was sentenced to be imprisoned six weeks, with hard labour; and Farme: 
to be imprisoned thirty days, with hard labour. 


The Coroner's inquest on the death of John Tayler, by the railway collisi 
near Nottingham, has ended in a verdict of ** Manslaughter”’ against Joh: 
Bower, under guard of the mineral train. He had time to warn the train 
which ran into the other train, but neglected to give the warning till t 
late. The Jury recommend also the dismissal of Royce, a porter, who over- 
slept himself on the morning of the accident. 

A Government inquiry into the circumstances of the collision on the Great 
Northern Railway at Hornsey is in progress, under Captain Laffan. ‘Th 
Reverend Mr. Snell is in a “ very bad state’; “he has not regained th 
use of his extremities.” 


An inquest was held on the bodies of the fourteen persons who perished 
by the breaking of the lifting-chain in the Wyrfa Colliery. Mr, Matthew 
Mills, the coul-agent, proved that the men crowded into the lifting buckets 
in a dangerous manner— 

“ About half-past seven there were more than twenty persons waiting to go down. 
At length the hitcher at the bottom of the pit intimated that they might descend, 
and on that being said several men jumped into the bucket. The breaksman asked 
them why they went in before the cateh-bolt had been withdrawn. All left the 
bucket then, and returned to it as soon as the bolt had been withdrawn. I told 
them not to go down that way—there were too many going down, as they over- 
crowded the platform on the bucket; and some of them then jamped back. I wanted 
I took hold of two—Edmund Williams and Davy: 


to see that everything was right. 

Lewis—and two or three others came out of their own accord. I said to them, ‘ Do 
not push in that manner, or else, some time or other, you will push one anothe: 
down to the pit.” When the bucket went down they were not too many; the ba- 


lance was rather light. I was not angry with them because the ir w eight would b 
too much, but because they were rushing on so incautiously, and would net go in 
an orderly way. David Lewis, whom I pulled back, would go down, and was kille«. 
The went down very slowly, as there was barely sufficient weight to balanc« 
it. I watched it for three yards, as I happened to be standing there. There were 
eleven persons in it. I then went from four to five yards back, and I heard a sound 
as if something was breaking.” 

Ile turned round, and saw what had happened, It was found that some 
iron-work had broken. The maker was examined; but no blame was thrown 
on him. The verdict of the Coroner’s Jury was— 

* Accidental death, caused by the breaking of the iron rods which connected the 
cross and the bucket. But the Jury cannot separate without expressing their dis- 
ipproval of the present system of letting workmen go down to their work in ti 
same Way as materials are got up; and they recommend that drifts should be mad 
in all similar works, so as to enable the workmen to go to work without any danger. 


buchet 
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MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanee, Fripay Arrennoon. 

The unfavourable nature of the intelligence from the Cape of Good Mop 
has operated prejudicially on the Stock Market; the indications of improve- 
ment occasionally noticeable having entirely disappeared, and for the last 
three days a slow process of decline having set in. The operations of th 
week have with few exceptions been unimportant. The Bank-broker has on 
one occasion sold largely ; and when we record one o1 two speculative sales of 
some amount, we shall have noticed every operation of moment. The decline 
since lust Saturday has been about } per cent; Consols for Money, which 
were then 96}, having today been as low as 96. The market became rather 
firmer in the afternoon, and the closing quotation may be stated at 96 for 
Money and 96} for Account. Fe 

The books for the October dividends have all closed today, and until the 
11th October no money transactions can occur in any other Stock than Three 
per Cent Consols. Money still continues easy; the rate of discount for first- 
rate bills being from 25 to 3 per cent. : 

The most remarkable feature in the Foreign Market has been a decline o 
more than 1 per cent in Mexican Bonds: from 28 the price has declined to 
263; but is again slightly higher, closing this afternoon at 27. The cause of 


depression is to be found in the small remittance made on account of the 


¢ 
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dividends by the last packet, when only 45,000 dollars were received on that | 


account. ‘The disputes between the Government and Signor Payno 
have also operated unfavourably upon the value of the Stock; which may | 
be said to be sustained at its present market value solely by the confident 
expectation of the receipt of 500,000/. assigned to the Bondholders out | 
of the American indemnity. The other Foreign Stocks are heavy, bie is | 
always the ease when the Consol market is weak,) with but little doing. | 
Sardinian Scrip has experienced a further decline; having dropped to 23 
discount, and today done at 2} discount. Spanish Stock is heavy, in conse- 
quence of the uncertainty in which the issue of the American invasion of 
Cuba is involved. ; pee 

Nothing of importance has occurred in the Railway Shares. Some indica- 
tions of improvement have been occasionally observable: these, however, 
were ouly ephemeral, and the prices this afternoon do not differ materially 
from those of last week. The chief topic of the week has been the reported 
junction of the North-western and Midland; but as particulars of this ar- 
rangement are not known, it is impossible to speculate upon its effect. The 
prices of French Shares are without material variation, and the business 
transacted in them has been unimportant. 


SATURDAY TWELVE 0’CLOcK. 

There is no variation in price, and scareely any business occurring, either 
in the English or Foreign Funds ; Consols being 96 to 4 for Money and 964 } 
for Account. The French Funds fell nearly } per cent yesterday in Paris ; 
the !ast price of Five per Cents being 91.75. ‘The Railway Share Market is 
without material change, the following being the only bargains yet recorded 
—FKast Lancashire, 133; Great Northern, 15}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
49%; North-western, 113}; Ditto Quarter-Shares, 23}; Midland, 43} } 43; 
South-castern, 19} 19; Eastern Counties Six per Cent, 103. 












3 per Cent Consols ,......+. 96) Danish 5 per Cents......... 

Ditto for Account .......... 964 | Dutch 2) per Cents ........ 

3 per Cent Reduced ... shut Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 

3} per Cents......... shut Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 ., 

Long Annuities ....ccsccse shut Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 90 § 

Bank Stock .....cecceeecees shut Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842. 32° 
Exchequer Bills ........... 45 48pm. Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 56 8 
DA GRINEE. cc caucweteses —- Russian 5 per Cents ........ 111 113 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 90 2 Ditto 4} per Cents.......... 1014 2 
Belginn 4) per Cents ....... 93 5 Spanish (Active) 5perCents. 20) 2 | 
Chilian 6 per Cents......... 104 6 Ditto 3 per Cents 1542 ..... a 
Danish 5 per Cents..... 101} Qlexd. Venezuela ..........sccceee 28 30 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 6th day of Sept. 1801. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notesissued coceccccevecerers £27 707,565 Government Debt. 
| Other Securities .. 
Gold Coin and Bulli 












Silver Bullion, «26. .cceseeseeee | 

£27 ,707 565 £27,707,565 | 

EPARTMENT. | 

Proprictors’ Capital | Government Securitics (in- | 
ROSE ..ccceccccecoscccceccoces cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,464,216 | 
Public Deposits’ ....cececeeeee Other Securitice 13,193,878 } 
Other Deposits .........ceeeee WeteS ccccescesccececs | 









Seven Day and other Bills..... | Gold and Silver Coin 
| 


; £35,535,110 
ks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 


* Including Exchequer, Savings-Ban 





Che Cheatres. 

The novelties of the week furnish new proof of our dependence on the 
invention of French dramatists. Our writers can write and our actors 
can act better than Gallomaniacs think ; but when we come to invention, 
there we stop short. If we take the task of construction into our own 
hands, we cither use old expedients, or we tack our work so loosely to- 
gether that the most comprehensive glance cannot perceive its unity. 

The first novelty, The Queen's Secret, produced at the Adelphi, is framed 
according to the old method of taking the book of a French opera, and 
leaving the music out. Generally this method is unsafe; for a good 
librettist usually writes with an eye to musical effects, and does not in- 
tend that the unclothed skeleton shall meet the gaze. But Raymond, ou 
le Secret de la Reine, which came out at Paris last June, was much 
more striking from the ingenuity of the authors than from the music of 
the composer M. Thomas; and the book being substantial enough to exist 
by itself, Mr. Webster, in adapting it for his own theatre, has been more 
successful than most persons who have recourse to the Opéra Comique for 
subjects. Certainly no story looks less promising than that of the Man 
in the [ron Mask. A man was brought to the Bastille with an immove- 
able mask attached to his face, and there he—died. That's the whole 
tale. But the way in which the ingenious Frenchmen have expanded 
this nothing into something is truly marvellous. The circumstances of 
the Man’s seizure, just when he has discovered that he is the son of the 
Dowager Queen of France, are wrought up so as to afford a striking situ- 
ation ; while the catastrophe is a masterpiece of ingenuity. An agent of 
Cardinal Mazarin, who has vainly tried to make the Man live in ob- 
scurity, and is therefore the means of his incarceration, relents in the end; 
and, to atone for an early crime, favours the Man’s escape, by putting the 
perpetual mask on his own face; thus proving himself to be what a 
French reviewer called him—* cet excellent coquin.” The Man and his 
deliverer afford tolerably good parts for Madame Celeste and Mr. Webster ; 
but the piece is one rather of situation than of character. 

Horace, in his Epistle to the Pisones, sang of the decline and fall of 
words — 


“Ut silvw foliis pronos mutantur in anrfds, 
Prima cadunt; ita verborum vetus interit etas.”’ 
In like manner, some didactic bard who writes for the instruction of 
English playwrights, may sing of the decline and fall of certain classes of 
character, The sentimental country boy, once universally admired, is 
now intolerable, and his red wig belongs to the category of unavailable 
properties; the British tar, who once delighted both sides of the Thames, 
now finds his attraction confined to the right bank; let us add, that | 
those personages whose peculiarity is extreme senility or anility have 
also been done to death. The chief character in Grandmother Grizzle, a | 
farce produced at the Haymarket, is admirably played by Mrs. Fitzwil- 
liam ; but the perpetual squeal of an old lady, who is cross when she is 
perfectly sober, and goodnatured when she is—less sober, is after all 
fatiguing; and it is on this old lady that the piece depends. In the 
French vaudeville from which the piece is taken, she is intended to repre- 
sent the heroine of one of Béranger’s songs; but, alas! there is as much 
difference between the “grand’mére” of Béranger and her locum tenens 
Grandmother Grizzle, as there is between a pint of soda-water fresh from 
the fountain and the same pint when it has stood for an hour in the glass, 


' A NEW movement! 


| strong pull, and a pull altogether.” 


| of an unheard sound, you cannot tell. 


| know; even the Opposition journals do not know! 


| explodes: but what is the thing mysterious ? 


| ston, and Mazzini are in a conspiracy. 


| Almighty,”—the old claim unabated. 
|is remarkable: because the Emperor is supremely responsible to 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW POPULAR MOVEMENT—IMPORTANT 
DISCLOSURES. 

There are rumours of such a thing—a new, 

great, unperverted, genuine, unfatigued, political, popular, “ Re- 

form” movement. What it is we donot know, nor who is to take 





| part in it, nor what it is to effect, nor what are its principles ; nor 


does anybody know—neither its own leaders nor its followers ; for 
we do not believe that they themselves know what they are them- 
selves, nor which is which, nor what they are to do, nor what they 
wish to do, nor why. We speak only of rumours—vast sounds 
rumbling somehow and some whither, in that great, flat, voleanic 
region of Manchester. There are to be gatherings, conferences, 
rapprochements, consultations; there isa glorious opportunity ; 
the world expects something; Europe is to be disturbed, 
and Lord John is to advance a Reform Bill: so, on the rapid 
stream of everybody else’s movement, and under lee of the 
great state vessel, if it should heave anchor, a tremendous, 
united, potent, safe, and national movement, may be got up, 
by somebody, if somebody else will only see the opportunity, and 
get anybody to induce anybody else to make of it “a long pull, a 
There is a nightmare appetite 
for movement, and people will move for the sake of moving. In- 
deed, they already think they are moving, and hail the approach- 
ing shake. And undoubtedly even these rumours and rumblings 
mean something ; something 7s coming; but whether the rumbling 


| of which we are sensible is the ground vibrating to the onward 
| march of some material visitation, or the air murmuring the echo 


Something is coming upon 
us in this midnight of doubt and political slumber; but whether it 
is an earthquake, or an empty cart ? 

Nobody knows. We never do know these things; we have 
abandoned the practice of knowing ; we are content to do without. 





| We know nothing about the most notorious things—at least 
| nothing essential. 


Lord John Russell is to produce a Reform 
Bill, you say, and you are going to move under favour of his 
movement; but what is his Reform Bill to be? You do not 
know. Something great, of course; “for otherwise it would not 
be worth while,” &c.; and if it is not great, “the pressure from 
without” can be applied. To press out what? For all the writ- 
ing about the new Reform Bill, the Ministerial journals do not 
If the truth 
were confessed, most likely Lord John himself does not know. 
Does any Reform Bill exist, in however rough a draft 2? Nobod 
knows. Is there to be, hereafter, any Reform Bill at all ? "Ash 
Lord John, and he—will not tell you. And it is under cover of 
that movement that you are going to move. 

But it is not only in the Reform department taat we find this 
established custom of ignorance; it is everywhere. A foreign 
Baroness dies in the Police Court at Birmingham, and a mystery 
An Austrian police 
plot: a plot against whom, and by whom? People who have 
been deceived—if they have been deceived—desire to know what 
it is all about: but you cannot learn. Various persons are giving 
explanations: but they do not speak of things tangible, entire, or 
distinct ; like official men, they speak in equivoques and of sha- 
dows. There is a plot, to which, it is hinted—for little is said— 
Austria is a party, and also our Government, and also Hungarian 
refugees: which is as much as to say, that Del Caretto, Palmer- 
Positively you cannot tell 
whether the tale is a “ canard” or a fact; and probably you never 
will know. The more you inquire, the more you are told, the 
more ignorant you become. You begin at last to doubt the very 
existence of persons whose signatures have been produced in court 
as proof conclusive. 

The Crystal Palace, no one can doubt that—abode of the Ex- 
position at present, Winter Garden afterwards; for of course 
the notice of its removal was a mere form; at least so you suppose 
—but you are wrong. The present idea is to pull it down. People 
are tired of the opposite idea, it has been so talked to tatters. If 
the mere project is such a bore, what a bore must the Winter Gar- 
den itself be! Besides, the public interest has evidently flagged. 
So the Crystal Palace, you conclude, will be pulled down. But 
how do you know? Youare quite wrong if you suppose any such 
thing—as wrong as when you supposed it was to ron | The Com- 
missioners do not know. | They will follow the public wish. But 
who knows the public wish, either way? Certainly not the public. 
It cannot be known, because, you see, it does not exist: the public 
has no wish. The public is so accustomed to be done for, that, 
when it is asked whither it is going, it might answer, like Beau 

srummell, “I don’t know; they put me into acarriage, and take 
me somewhere.” 





ABSOLUTISM WRITING ITS BOOK. 
In the act of the Emperor Francis Joseph, throwing away the 
mask, Despotism showed its insolent countenance, unaltered; in 
the note of Prince Schwarzenberg, the old philosophy reappears, 
equally unaltered—the logic is as false as ever. The Em- 
peror, says the Prince author, “owes no account but to the 
The confusion of ideas 


the Almighty—in the other world—he is not responsible for what 
he does to those who are affected by his acts in this world! 
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He can withdraw the Constitution, argues the Prince, because 


he had given it “spontaneously,” “in virtue of his Imperial au- | amply confirmed by 


thority”; which is as much as to say a free gift can be revoked. 
The false reasoning lies in the confusion between the faculty to 
dispose of that which we have to give away, and our own love of 
power after we have parted with the thing given. 
is exactly that of the spoilt child, whose impulse of munificence is 


The reasoning | 


followed by the reaction of greedy meanness; and on this allow- | 


ance of philosophy, the many states enumerated in the Emperor’s 
titles—Austria, Hungary, Croatia, Dalmatia, Venice, Lombardy, 
the Tyrol, Bohemia, Baden, Galicia, Xc., with the millions of peo- 
ple thereof—are to be governed ! 

But the Emperor had never “ pledged” himself to maintain “ the 
strict letter of the Constitution”; wherefore he may abolish it 
altogether, root and branch. 
Despotism, responsible to no one in this world, gives to its special- 
pleading. With that irresponsibility, it is remarkable that such 
high personages should be at the trouble of all these exeuses. The 
explanations must be the gift of that spontancous bounty which is 
so characteristic of absolute princes. 

The Emperor, as Prince Schwarzenberg takes the trouble to 
record, had never “sworn” to the Constitution. The fact would 
not make much difference; for we find that at Naples it has been 
a regular practice of the Sovereign, throughout three generations 
at least, to swear to constitutions and revoke them. Swear and 
forswear alternate as regularly as day and night. As the Sovereign 
is responsible to the Almighty alone, the breach of the oath is an 
act that does not concern us down here; but with regard to event- 
ualities, it may be accounted, as their diplomatists would say, an 
inconvenience, The punctilio of Prince Schwarzenberg, however, 
is interesting, as showing a distinction between Austria and 
Naples in the lengths to which they will go: Austria draws the 
line at perjury. 

Austria then restores the old idea of Divine Right; the throne 
being a kind of feudal possession held in chief, direct from Heaven. 
Consistently with that idea, the policy of Austria is to concentrate 
power solely in the Government; to hold every class in a kind of 
tutelage, and to exact obedience of the Government as to a Second 
Providence. Resist that Providence, and it strikes, Jove-like, 
with the thunder of destruction ; yield to it obedience, and it shall 
suflice you. Now, it is diflieult for Despotism to keep up its as- 
sumed character in either of these parts, of thunderer or father. 
Since the people have eaten of the tree of knowledge—and Austria 
cannot keep them from it—they have discovered that Imperial 
power is anything but unquestionable or irresistible. They find 
too that the soi-disant vicegerent, if he can destroy, cannot create. 
They found that out before the close of the last century. Provi- 


Such is the sweeping force which | 


of the state of parties in Cuba has been 
that has subsequently passed. The Anti- 
Colonial feeling of the official or Spanish arty—the cool allegiance 
of the Colonial or Creole party—the dislike to English Abolition- 
ism, the dread of American Annexationism—the indifference of the 
Blacks—are traits which come out more or less distinctly. On the 
whole, where truth is disguised by every party, we may conjecture 
that the numerical majority of the White inhabitants are not un- 
favourable, though not unanimously committed, to the revolt; 
while the Spanish party and the populace hate the Republican 
invasion. But the unpopularity of the Government may strengthen 


Our previous ~~ 


_ the Annexationists ; especially if the American party grow stronger. 


Cuba is a Black Clarissa Harlowe marked out for the appropriation 
of that bilious Lovelace Uncle Sam. 
The Republic of North America is under the influence of pro- 


| pensities which have hitherto proved too strong for its Government 


to control. The Locofoco interest is up in arms. Already pre- 
pared to follow General Lopez, it has been exasperated rather than 
defeated by the successive rebuffs which the American Govern- 
ment has placed in its way. The punctilios of that Government, 
never much respected, have been reduced ad absurdum by the for- 
mality of the Consul at Havannah in refusing to receive messages 
from the dying men. The invaders evidently gain ground, both 


_ in the recruiting-fields of the United States, on the invaded soil of 


dence gives the people bread; and in assuming the power, Divine- | 


Right Monarchy assumed codrdinate responsibilities: when the 
people of France wanted bread, therefore, they logically enough 
went straight to head-quarters at Versailles and requested a sup- 
ply from Second Providence: but poor Louis the Sixteenth, “ by 
the grace of God,” had none to give; he was more impotent than 
a baker! As he stcod helpless before “my people,” Second Provi- 
dence stood confessed as a swindle. 
people would have let him off, that poor fellow-creature, in his 
frank helplessness, had it not been for the inextinguishable pride 
of others that urged him not to yield. Amongst those others was 
his wife: the hungry people questioned the power and Divine- 
right of a Second Providence that could not give them bread ; 
but she would not give up the thunderbolt. The exasperated 
French wreaked vengeance on “the Austrian.” The system of 
Divine Right and Second Providence exploded at Versailles; and 
now the Austrian, still unteachable, is trying to revive it at 
Vienna. W: know the results beforchand: the account has been 
thrice cast up; the part cannot be sustained. 

In proportion as the people become more enlightened, they 


become more governable, though not by the brazen thunder of a | 
| what of the slave-trade in Brazil, if the great slave-island be 


spurious Right Divine. As mere power loses its hold over in- 
creasing numbers and increasing intelligence, the second element 
of governance becomes essentially necessary—influence. The at- 
tempt of Austria is an attempt to govern without influence; ex- 
eepting of course the spurious influences, daily becoming more 
despised, of official corruption and organized superstition. The 
attempt may be described in the one epithet now systematically 


| piratical aggressions. 


Hungry as they were, the | 


Cuba, and in the gradual yielding of the Government at Washing- 


ton. The slaughter of the Americans has been a great gain to the 
Locofocos. It makes material out of which to draw the ery of 


“Revenge for American blood!”—a, ery far more effective than 
the ery of “ Freedom for Cuba.” Apart from all question of right 
and justification, many moderate men feel the sympathy of rage, 
and come over to the invading interest from the sheer impulse to 
avenge their race, right or wrong. It is a mission that the Yan- 
kees always have fulfilled, and their Government always has per- 
mitted. “Any threat of European resistance will only add the 
“ Native American” furor to the furor of conquest and the furor 
of revenge. Whether the Cabinet of Washington means it or not, 
as yet there can be no doubt that the Americans wi// persevere in 
invasion, will establish their possession, will ultimately obtain the 
assent of their Government, and will “ aunex” Cuba, if they be 
permitted. 

The position of Spain appears to be one in which incapacities 
usurp the place of motives. M. de Isturitz has explained this in 
the Zimes. The Colonial Government had warned the invaders 
that they would be shot; it tried clemency on the previous occa- 
sion, in vain; England has massacred pirates in the Chinese and 
Indian seas ; and, says another writer, General Scott has executed 
extreme punishment on foreigners in the Mexican service. Spain 
means to maintain her sovereignty in Cuba, and cannot permit 
Most true: her force is not strong enough 
for an austere clemency; she cannot help exasperating the United 
States beyond reconcilement; she cannot give up Cuba, a source 
for her impoverished exchequer; she cannot brave England by 
openly maintaining the slave-trade; she cannot abandon it, and 
brave the slave-dealing interest. She cannot take any one course 
of her own free-will; she can only be acted upon, and await the 
result. 

The position of England is one of extreme delicacy. Probably, 
if she could seeure the condition on which Lord Eldon said he 
would rather give up anything than contest it,—namely, the con- 
dition of ect, sth would follow his avowed opinion, and think 
it safest to concede Cuba on demand rather than enter on the em- 
barrassments of res’:tance. But then, what becomes, first, of 


| the Anti-Slavery pexcy, which should keep Cuba independently 


| 
| 


applied by the officials to the Constitution of Count Stadion—it is | 


“impracticable.” 





THE CUBAN QUESTION. 

Srvce we last touched upon the subject of Cuba, the affairs of that 
island have assumed a totally new position: the actual shedding 
of blood has probably committed the United States to a course of 
hostility which is not to be arrested; and on the other hand, the 
importance of the question at issue, together with the weakness of 
Spain, has already suggested to the Zimes a hint thus expressed— 
“The reeurrence of thi: aggression seems imperatively to require, 
that explanations shi uld be exchanged with Spain and the mari- 
time powers in such term. as to leave no doubt upon the inten- 

tions of the American Cabinet for the future.” 
Before we proceed, let us say that it is not our purpose, in this 
place, to discuss the merits of any question between the United 
tates and Spain, between the Government at ‘Vashington and the 
American citizens, or that of Madrid and the colonists. We do 
not discuss the right of the Cubans to shed the blood, nor of the 
Americans to avenge it: we only survey certain facts as elements 
in the dynamics of ulterior movements. 








of the Slaveholding Republic; what becomes of the Spanish 
alliance; what becomes of international law, wholly detied by 
this American aggression; what of the English right to main- 
tain her own West ndian islands against annexation; what 
of her claim to aid from allies if those islands be attacked; 


yielded to the Slaveholding Republic ; what of English influence 
over the Planter interest in the British West Indies—sacrificed 
first to Exeter Hall, then to Brazil, and lastly to Cuba restored to 
effective slave-sugar-growing under a great republic? It is very 
awkward. If England interfere to defend Cuba, war with the 
United States; if she do not interfere, destruction of the Anti- 
Slavery influence, and also of British influence over our own Colo- 
nies. If she feign to interfere, and then yield, destruction to Bri- 
tish prestige, and so to British dominion in that region. To narrow 
the alternative for England, it seems to lie between resistance at 
this point, and therefore possible war with the United States; or 
concession at this point, and therefore ultimate concession both of 
Anti-Slavery and of British possessions in the West Indies. 
International law has been so far outraged, that the only de- 
corous solution for the affair seems to be that indicated by the 
Times—a joint demand by the maritime powers for explanation 
from the United States. At the present showing, therefore, three 
great questions suddenly come to a point at which they must be 
settled—the “ comity of nations,” Anti-Slavery, and European 
possessions in the West. The reason why those questions have 
reached that point, and are now so difficult of solution, is, that 
they have been the sport of dishonesty and intrigue. Instead of 
minding her own conduct, and taking care that she hevself ab- 
stained from slavery and refused to tolerate it in her presence, 
England has gone about dictating to independent states, getting 
up silly fictitious treaties with savages, and coercing reluctant na- 
tions into helping the joint blockade. That presumptuous dictation, 
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instead of being discussed openly and candidly, has been mixed up 
with all sorts of diplomatic manceuvres and secrecies. England 
has sacrificed the Planters to Exeter Hall, Anti-Slavery to Free- 
Trade ; has first cajoled the Blacks and then neglected them; has 
alienated the colonists, exasperated Brazil into an enemy, and 
now appears as the ally of the feeblest, most faithless, and, since 
this scene at Havannah, the cruelest of European states holding 
slave colonies. As to “ the comity of nations,” it is a pedantic 
pleasantry of the books. Spain herself has juggled between the 
pretence to give up the slave-trade, under Governor Alvarez, and 
the restoration of its worst corruptions, as a source of patronage 
and official plunder, under General O'Donnell. Neither Spain nor 
England can show, on the soil of Cuba, a more honest front than 
America; and yct each is bound to seem more scrupulous. 

Beyond this field of embarrassment, the extreme limit of which 
now appears to have been approached, lies one of wholesale “ an- 
nexation,” against international law defended by feeble Spain and 
entangled England—a field of warfare between America and Eu- 
rope. But into that extensive and troubled prospect let us not 
now enter. 





THE RAILWAY ANARCHY. 
Tue frightful accidents at Bicester and Hornsey—two out of 
several reported this week— illustrate, for a hundreth time, three 
deficiencies in the railway system which we have often exposed as 
the inevitable causes of accident,—want of railway room, want of 
hands, and want of discipline. 

The Bicester accident illustrates the anarchy in management. 
On leaving Bletchley, the driver of the train did not know that he 
was to stop at Bicester; at Bicester itself the stationmaster exer- 
cised his right to stop the train, and probably the points were set 
for that purpose ; but the train had been used to go right on, by 
“the straight line,” and not by what is popularly called “the 
siding,” or as it is oflicially called “the main down-line,” which 
curves round the station: seeing the train approach at a very 
rapid pace, somebody called out that it had better be let to go 
straight on, instead of being turned by the points into the siding 
which curves off'to pass the station; but it does not seem that any- 
body heard this last caution. Such had been the series of facts 
just as the train came to the curve, at a pace of twenty or 
thirty miles an hour, or perhaps more: the engine dashed along 
the straight line, the carriages into the siding—they dragged each 
other off the rails, the engine dashed towards the stationhouse—- 
the train was a wreck. The heedless management, which intrusts 
immense strings of great carriages filled with human beings in 
droves, and travelling at a great rate, to the charge of half-a-dozen 
men who don’t know what they are to do, and whom we find 
questioning their duty up to the very last moment,—-such manage- 
ment displays a reckless levity, signalized by the mutilation and 
blood, the agony and death, inflicted on the passengers. 

The accident at Hornsey illustrates all the three causes, if not 
more. A coal-train comes to a stand through a defect in the 
engine ; a second luggage-train comes up, and is safely stopped ; an 
excursion-train from Boston, also safely stopped; but then comes 
up the Lincoln excursion-train, the people of which received no 
signal six hundred yards back, and it aie into the Boston train: 
more mutilation, blood, and agony, only short of death. We will 
not enter here into questions concerning the ignorance of the 
railway-people whether the Boston train was to stop or not; nor 
even ask whether the signal was sent back or not: let us fasten 
our attention on what we sce at the station,—a coal-train stand- 
ing with no sufficient power to move it; before it can be moved 
another luggage-train and two passenger-trains accumulated; such 
accumulation attended by the fatal danger which this accident has 
— after many others. There was want of rail-room, want of 

nds to do the work, want of order. 

The more obvious causes of the disaster suggest the eflicient 
remedies. ‘The first thing is to introduce order: but, it may 
be objected, there cannot be order while there is not enough of 
hand-power to do the work, nor enough room to do it in. The pri- 
mary desiderata, therefore, are, more hands and more room. 

A favourite mode of carrying out economy has been to re- 
duce the amount of wages and the number of hands. It is, we 
believe, a false economy. We have observed that accidents even 
far less shocking than those of Bicester and Hornsey create a panic 
in the mind of numbers, so strong that it must operate as a power- 
ful check on the disposition to travel. The object of the economy 
is to make better dividends by saving outlay: but we suspect there 
is at least a proportionate defalcation from income; so that divi- 
dends are no better off, and the net results of the operation are 
danger and disaster. We believe that a reform on this point would 
pay itself—that increased employment for working hands and in- 
creased wages would soon be paid by increased income. 

Some incidents at the station, indeed—such as the flying about 
of cross-orders, and the uncertain source of ¢ertain directions— 
suggest a strict subordination as a needful auxiliary of discipline ; 
but the first necessity is a sufliciency of able hands and steady 
heads. Get them, and there would be no difficulty in arranging 
them. 

The provision of more rail-room is not so completely within the 


hands of every railway company, since there is not the capital to | 


double every line of rails. At present it is necessary to mix, on 

same line, heavy goods-trains and quick passenger-trains, and 
to despatch trains at intervals far too short. The confusion is ag- 
gravated, we know, by the rivalry of companies working on the 
same line: it may sally be said that delays are not always unin- 
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tentional, but that one company will derange its own plans in 
order to put out another. The reverse conduct might help railway 
companies to anticipate some of the advantages derivable from 
double lines. It is quite clear, for example, that if existing com- 
— could come to a perfect understanding, they might at once 

o much to separate the goods-traflic from the passenger-traflic ; 
and if future extensions were carried on with the same view, the 
separation might soon be complete. 

But railway directors do not mean to prevent these disasters. 
A reverend correspondent, whose impressive letter we publish 
below, is right: the directors are morally responsible for the 
so-called accidents befalling through causes which they can pre- 
vent: such accidents by permission are slaughter, Mr. Glyn 
explained those causes, and announced their continuance. Ab- 
sorbed in the arduous work of ruining each other by competition, 
the railway magnates have no leisure to think about the mere 
safety of passengers—a perishable commodity, of which there is 
too good a supply to enforce parsimony. 


Letters to the Editor. 


RAILWAY MASSACRE AT BICESTER. 
Oxford, \0th September 1851. 

Str—It is not long ago that the readers of railway reports were startled 
by an assertion of Mr. Glyn, the Chairman of the London and North-western 
Company, to the effect that competition, such as is now being carried on be- 
tween the great rival lines, was ruinous to the interests of shareholders, and 
also fraught with danger to the public; that it was pretty certain ere long 
to terminate in personal injury, or even sacrifice of life, to those whom busi- 
ness or pleasure might induce to trust themselves to the tender mercies oi 
iron and steam. I, amongst others, have felt considerable surprise that such 
a statement did not call forth more indignant comments from the press. Per- 
haps this omission may have resulted from the utter contempt of all previou 
warnings and remonstrances, which you, Sir, in common with other editors, 
have from time to time eloquently addressed to the railway authorities and 
officials. A more cool and deliberate declaration of a determination, at al? 
risks, in spite of clearly-foreseen and undisguised consequences, to carry on a 
mortal struggle with other companies—reckless of murderous results—was 
surely never promulgated at a public meeting in a civilized country by a person 
in Mr. Glyn’s position. At the head of a company whose capital and protits 
are both far superior to those of any railway in the empire, and by which, 
therefore, we might justly expect that the initiative would be taken in en- 
deavouring to stop such a disgraceful and sanguinary competition in pursuit 
of gain, Mr. Glyn announced the fact, that appalling danger did exist—daily, 
hourly recurring—and, at the same time, asserted that not only were he and 
his colleagues prepared to continue the system they had begun, but recom- 
mended and secured the reservation of a large fund out of the divisible protits 
of the concern, to conduct the campaign with greater vigour ! 

When a prediction of disaster comes from those who have the power of 
averting it if they choose, it may be expected speedily to be verified. Mr. 
Glyn’s has been already verified; and the fearful scene at Bicester last Sa- 
turday evening—the dead and dying, the maimed and mangled, hurled to- 
gether in a hideous mass amid the débris of carriages and machinery—will 
not be easily eradicated from the minds of those who witnessed it, much less 
from the memory of the families and friends of those innocent victims of 
directorial rapacity. 

The immediate cause of the engine leaving the rails will never satisfae- 
torily be discovered. In all probability, it was a mistake of the pointsman, 
who in the confusion of the moment, when it was uncertain whether the 
train would stop or not, imperfectly discharged his duty. The original cause 
of the accident is, fortunately, sufficiently apparent. The train contained a 
number of passengers for Bicester, who were expected there by their friends, 
many of ob ne were waiting at the station to receive them. The Bicester 
stationmaster had accordingly calculated upon a stoppage, and his subordi- 
nates had received the requisite directions, On the first appearance of the 
train, (which, from a sharp curve, does not come in sight till close upon the 
station,) it was evident from its great speed—thirty miles an hour—that 
there was no intention of stopping. The stationmaster seems promptly to 
have ordered the danger-signal to be raised, and called to the pointsman tc 
let the train pass through on the straight line, The time was unfortunately 
too short to permit of this manccuvre being successfully executed. The en- 
gine-driver, indeed, instantly shut off the steam, and prepared to do all he 
could to avoid the catastrophe by reversing his engine. The pointsman at 
the same time pressed down the handle of the “ switch,’’ to allow the train 
to pass through the station; for, it seems, the or/ivary position of the point 
was such as to turn the trains upon the siding. In this state the engine 
went upon the point aad proceeded straight forwards. Then the man ap- 
pears to have let go the handle; the tongue of the point suddenly resumed 
its position, and the rest of the train was of course directed down the other 
line of rails. The forces were thus made to act in different directions. ‘The 
coupling-chain, indeed, snapped immediately ; but the jerk threw both the 
engine and train off their respective rails, and the mischief was accomplished. 

No blame ean attach either to the driver of the train or to the men at the 
station. The former, when he started from Bletchley, had received no di- 
rections to stop at Bicester. The latter had fairly anticipated the stoppage, 
knowing that passengers were expected by that train, and they had received 
no notice, though there is an electric telegraph on the line, ‘that any new 
arrangement had been made; and the suddenness of the whole transaction 
rendered it impossible to make any alterations in time. The blame attaches 
either to the conductor of the train, who did not, at starting, give the driver 
proper directions, or to the managing officials at Euston Square and Bletchley. 

To prove to you, Sir, how they manage matters at head-quarters, I may 
state what happened to myself a fortnight ago. I went to London by an 
excursion-train from Oxford, on the Monday, with the option of returning 
on the Wednesday at ll a.m. At that hour, [ went to Euston Square, and 
found a long line of carriages drawn up by the platform. It was a mixed 
train of excursionists returning to Wolverhampton and other places. I in- 
quired if it was to take the Oxford passengers. Several porters and police- 
men were there, and not one of them seemed to know anything definite about 
‘t, At last I satistied myself that it was the train I wanted. But there was 
only one first-class carriage, and it was full. There were plenty of earriages 
close by, and plenty of porters to move them ; but they either could not or 
would not do this without orders from the superintendent. About half-past 
eleven, that functionary made his appearance; and on my remonstrating 
with him upon this waste of time, and the further unnecessary delay of add- 
ing another carriage, which might just as well have been done before, he 
not very courteously grumbled out, that “ at such times as these, with all 
the extra traffic in consequence of the Exhibition, regularity and punctuality 
could not be expected!” adding, that it was better to detain a train for half 
an hour than allow another to run into it. Without entering upon the ques- 
tion why a train should be advertised to start at an impos-ible hour, it was 
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abundantly evident that either the North-western Railway is incapable of 
onyeying the enormous traffic which is continually forced upon it, or that 
the managing officials are incapable of properly arranging it. The latter 
horn of the dilemma I take to be the true one: and in so concluding, I do 
not wish to treat harshly the particular superintendent with whom I had the 
above-mentioned interview, but merely to assert, that with all the additional 
revenue supposed to accrue from these extra trains, the public have a right 
to expect the services of an extra staff of officers to superintend them. 

Primarily, the fault is with the Chairman and Directors; and they are 
morally responsible for the Bicester accident. They know (or ought to know) 
the capabilities of their line. They are continually striving, by fair means 
or foul, to induce fresh traffie upon it. They have lately entered into a stre- 
yuous competition with the Great Western for Oxford passengers and goods 
—taking from that line additional encumbrances, to their own plethorically 

it would seem) encumbered line; and the grand finale is the slaughter of 
six persons and the serious injury of numbers more. Of course, as usual, 
great sympathy and regret were expressed by the Directors for the sufferers. 
This is like the remorse of an assassin standing over the corpse of his victim. 
Of course, the shareholders will be mulcted severely, by way of compensation 
for that which is far removed from the reach of compensation. Of course, 
the servants of the Company will come in for a share of blame, perhaps of 
punishment; which is like punishing the soldier for the blunder of his com- 
mander. Of course, Mr. Glyn and his brother Directors, who have sanc- 
tioned this bloody race of competition—who with fiendish coolness predicted 
ts results, and hoped, doubtless, some day to participate in the unholy fruits 
f it—of course these gentlemen (!) will feel only a momentary compunction 
for having aided and abetted, as aceessories before the fact, in this—Mas- 
sacrE. The righteous verdict of public opinion will assuredly hold them up 
to reprobation. 

We are never to see a proper control of railways, it would appear, till we 
have them working in the dominions of Abbas Pasha or some other Eastern 
despot. A wholesome application of the bowstring to a board of directors at 
Alexandria will have a marvellous effect in securing the safety of Mussul- 
man and Oriental travellers. J. OATES. 





AND ROMAN MYSTIFICATIONS— 
NO, III. 

Sm—aAs before, I resume the inquiry into Mr. Newman's bold claims to 
some great men departed, as a subject possessing an interest beyond the mere 
object of exposing his unscrupulous appropriation of that which does not be- 
long to him. 

‘In our own time,”’ says Mr. Newman, “ there was Walter Scott, ashamed 

f his own Catholic tendencies, and cowering before the jealous frown of the 
tyrant tradition” [of Protestantism]. ‘There was Wordsworth, obliged to 
dd penance for Catholic sonnets by Anti-Catholie complements to them.” 
This daring claim to two great poets of our own generation requires some 
general remarks upon their position as writers, in order to make their claim 
even intelligible. 

To identify an author with the creations of his own imagination, is a very 
general delusion ; and it may be set down as one of the tests of genius, that 
t is thus able to invest its subject with a magic haze, through which we are 
mable to distinguish the real from the ideal. Still, there is a corrective for 
this: thanks to the minuteness of modern memoirs and biographies, we are 
now, much more freely than of yore, admitted to see our men of genius in 
their *‘ working dress,’ and to know something of the toil and care, the 
emendations, polishings, and corrections, with which they finish off their 
fairy-land works for the public eye. There is the same kind of gratification 
in thus seeing the author in his study as in visiting the sculptor in his 
studio; but in both cases we undergo a disenchantment—some of the plea- 
sure of illusion is gone for ever; nor is it possible for those once admitted to 
the arcana of authorship to be carried away by the magic of fiction, as in the 
days before their initiation. The same principle applies to every address to 
the imagination. Who can tell how much of that enchantment which 
“Punch” exercises over his street audience lies in the green baize drapery, 
from which emerge the mysterious personages and unearthly voices of that 
celebrated drama = 

One result of this illusion, which is occasionally no less unpleasant than 

injust te an author, is that of holding him responsible for all the sentiments 
and opinions which the course of his work may require him to put into the 
mouths of his imaginary characters. Such responsibility may be fairly im- 
posed upon him when, as in the ease of Alexander Pope, he writes in a 
** moral or didactic strain,’ but not when he avowedly lays his scene in the 
world of faery. It is no part of my business or intention to defend or excuse 
the morale ot * Cuin, a Mystery, by Lord Byron ”’; but I must assert the va- 
lidity of one part of the noble author’s defence, when he urges the impossi- 
bility of “ waking Lucifer talk like the Bishop of Lincoln”; and had there 
been no better grounds for censuring the scope and tendency of his writings, 
I for one would never convict him of impiety merely for making the crea- 
tures of his invention “talk in charaecter.’”” We may blame the choice of 
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subjects, and say that a mind bet’er regulated would never have selected | 
such ; but to condemn him for a \ig rous and consistent execution of the | 


subject he had chosen, is certainly un‘air, and may possibly have provoked 
the daring and irritable spirit of Byron to further and more reckless detiance 
of censures pronounced on such untenable grounds. 


These remarks are preparatory to our inquiry, upon what possible grounds | 


Mr. Newman can sustain his proposition that Sir Walter Scott had ** Catho- 
lie tendencies of which he was ashamed”? And 1 do not hesitate to assert, 
that he can only find them in that shadowy world inhabited by such persun- 
ages as “*the Last Minstrel,’ ** Captain Clutterbuck,” 
* Jedidiah Cleishbottom,’’ and (though last not least) the ‘** EvpoLon of the 
Avruor or Waver.ey !"’—for assuredly it was only when it pleased the 
great magician of the North to masquerade it as one of these imaginary per- 
sonages, that we ever find a word or sentiment justifying Mr. Newman’s as- 
sumption. But if we take the same Scott in propria persona, as shown in the 
admirable biography of his literary executor—whether we look at him when 
throwing off an opinion in a confidential letter, or jotting down a passing 
thought in the unreserve of his * gurnal”’ (journal)—we then find ee 
expressed of **Catholicity”’ 

‘latent Catholic tendencies” held in control by any restraining cause what- 
ever. And in testing Mr. Newman’s assertions on this point, let it not 
be forgotten, that whatever ambiguity there might at one time be in his use 
of this term “ Catholic,’ there is now none—he means by it Romanism in 
all its grossness. Some years since, when that gentleman and his followers 
were in the embryo state which it pleased them to denominate ‘* Anglo-Ca- 
tholic,” it was my fortune to pass an evening in his company at his College 
in Oxford; and, widely as I thought him even then to ion diverged from 


* Doctor Dryasdust,”’ | 
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‘“ Estatica”’ of Lord Shrewsbury. Mr. Newman's easy belief “has stomach - 
for them all”; and they are all part and parcel of his newly-adopted 
fully developed * Catholicity,” which he does not shrink from placing on 
the same level as the Divine incarnation. When he has the assurance to 
claim Sir Walter Scott as having any “tendency” to such follies as these, 
he sets us on search for a few of those freely-worded but therefore more im- 
portant opinious which are scattered through Scott's confidential communi- 
cations. 

“Tt is, after all,’ says Sir Walter when he had seen the working of the 
Romish system in Ireland, “a helpless sort of superstition, which with its 
saints’ days, and the influence of its ignorant bigoted priesthood, destroys 
ambition and industrious exertion.” Again, in the unreserve of his journal, 
ae on the results of the Relief Bill, then pending, he says, * J hold 

“opery to be such a mean, depraving superstition, that I am not sure I could 
have found myself liberal enough for voting for the repeal of the penal laws 
as they existed before 1780: they must, and would in course of time, have 
smothered Popery; and I confess I should have seen the Old Lady of Baby- 
lon’s mouth stopped with pleasure.” He then (though he had fallen in with 
the Duke of Weliington’s policy) adds these homely, but sagacious, and as 
they now prove prophetic words—“ It (Emancipation) is an awful risk. The 
world is in fact as silly as ever, and a good competence of nonsense will 
always find believers ; and why not Popery? So I hope the Duke of Wel- 
lington will keep the horned beast well in hand, and not let her get her leg 
over the harrows.” Might not one well imagine that Seott’s keen eye, 
looking adown the stream of time, saw as by second sight those “ preparatory 
schools” which Puseyism has since opened through the land for teaching a 
sufficient “* competence of nonsense” to qualify the students for the upper 
classes of Romish theology? and who will not read in the development of 
Romish policy, within the last nine months in England, the fulfilment even 
to the letter of his homely simile of “ the horned beast getting her leg over 
the harrows’’? but beyond all, who will be able to suppress a smile at the 
idea of the writer of these shrewd sarcastic opinions having ‘* Catholic ten- 
dencies of which he was ashamed ”’ ? 

Still the question remains, what cava be the grounds on which Mr. New- 
man’s assertion rests? We must find them in Sir Walter Scott’s works of 
fiction, and in the artistic use he has made of the Romish system and ritual 
in getting up the decorations and dresses of his mediwval dramas and tales. 
Little did the Great Unknown dream, while he was working out the rich 
mine of his invention and fashioning it into fancy-work of Gothic pattern, 
that a day would come when his * auld-warld stories’’ would be pressed into 
the service of an Oratorian lecture, as arguments or proofs of the latent Ca- 
tholicism of England. But even taking this to be the ground of Mr. New- 
man’s assumptions, let us examine a little more closely whether it bears him 
out. Let us first examine his poetry, 

I can just now recollect but two passages of his poems in which the usages 
or practices of the Romish Church are prominently brought forward. As to 
his occasionally putting an expression of Romish devotion or execration, as 
the case might be, into the mouth of some of his personages, this was no 
more than part of that ‘* speuking in character’ to which | have before re- 
ferred. Thus, when the aged minstrel calls ** Jesu, Maria, shield us well’ 
against the Lady of Branksome’s “glamour,” or old “ Bell the Cat” ex- 
claims in disgust at Marmion’s treachery— 

* A letter forged! St. Jude to speed, 
Did ever knight so foul a deed ?” 
or when Harry Blount rates his companion with 
** St. Anthon fire thee ! wilt thou stand 
All day with bonnet in thine hand !” 
these passages, according to Mr. Newman’s rule of judgment, would denote 
a “ tendency” in their author to “ the invocation of saints”’; but, unfor- 
tunately, we have elsewhere a direct intimation in plain prose, of the same 
author’s opinion that “ saént-worship is an absurdity which degrades the 
religion of the Romanists.” But to pass by these, on two occasions when 
Sir Walter Scott has formally introduced the * Catholic system" in action, 
let us consider whether in doing so he exhibits any “ tendency ”’ betokening 
a favourable estimation of it? 

The first I shall mention is the powerful scene in Marmion, where three 

heads of the Roman Church are met in * awful conclave,” 
** In chapter of st. Benedict, 

For inquisition stern and strict 

On two apostates from the faith, 

And if need were, to doom to death.” 
I confess that to me the incident of the fate of Constance Beverly and hex 
miserable accomplice seems precisely what the most decided antagonist of 
the Roman system would select to expose it, and excite human feeling 
against its workings. While in the picturesque features of this scene of 
dreadful cruelty it adapted itself well to the general plan of Scott's m, 
it is impossible to imagine that the author had not as his secondary object, 
to teach from this 

“ living tomb, 

A lesson dread of bloody Rome,” 

addressed to those times when 
** Some traveller should find these bones 

Whitening amid disjointed stones, 

And, ignorant of priest's cruelty, 

Marvel such relics here should be.’ 
In a note, he tells us that the incident was derived from the finding of « 
female skeleton a few years before in the Abbey of Coldinghame, which was 
evidently the remains of an “immured nun’’; and it is not many months 
since I saw, in a small town in Italy, the whole scene realized to the letter, 
where, within a church, and “in niche narrow, deep, and tall,” stood a 
dried human body, in such a position as proved too painfully that it must 
have suffered the last pangs of a lingering death after it was enclosed there. 


’ 


| How the Church of Rome permits (where it can prevent) such proofs of its 


which set aside for ever Mr. Newman's fable of | 


the principles of the English Church, I should have scouted the suggestion | 


that his acute and cultivated mind could by any process be brought to enun- 
ciate as “Catholic” such follies as he has put forward in a late lecture ; 
where he announces his implicit belief in even the grossest of the “lying 


| 


wonders” with which, as he truly says, Ais “Catholicism” “ from North to | 


South,” and “from East to West,” is “hung and garnished ”’—for old won- 
ders as for new—for St. Raymond “ crossing the sea on his cloak ”’ as for the 
“Winking Madonna of Rimini,” for the “ holy coat of Treves” as for 





cruelty to be seen, can only be accounted for by the fact that it is within its 
own dominions—its own manor and hunting-ground ; and that, on the whole, 
the wholesome terror excited by such spectacles in the minds of the faithful, 
more than counterbalances the effects of exposure from such stray heretics 
as may occasionally turn aside to gaze on them. However that may be, 
sure I am that the mind of him who could conceive such a scene as the au- 
thor of Marmion has described-—or /ook upon it, as the writer of this has 
done—would find little room for those “ Catholie tendencies”’ of which Mr. 
Newman charges Sir Walter Scott with being at once conscious and 
“ashamed.” 

The other passage to which I refer is that in the Zay of the Last Min- 
strel, where the poem closes with an adaptation of some parts of that mag- 
nificent hymn the “ Dies Ire”’; of which, as of some other hymns of the 
Catholic Church, Scott elsewhere expresses his admiration. If to admire this 
fine and truly Catholic hymn denote “ Catholic tendencies,” I take the liberty 
to include myself in the number of those who entertain them. But, keep- 
ing in mind what Mr. Newman means by the term ‘Catholic,’’ I would ob- 
serve the total absence from that fine hymn of every sentiment or expres- 
sion against which the sternest Protestant could object as Romish ; re 
is not a word in it to which any Christian could refuse to subseribe; while 
the grandeur of some of its expressions and cadences raises it altogether above 
the general run of monkish poetry. Mr. Newman might with equal reason 
claim our Prayer-book as Romish, because it contains the ‘Te Deum,” as 
appropriate Sir Walter Scott because he admired the ‘Dies Ire,” 
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But then, “the pilgrim chiefs, in long array,’ with “requiem for the 
dead,” and 
** Bells which toll’d their mighty peal 

For the departed spirit’s weal,— 

And penitential prayer divine, 

Who sought out Melrose’ holy shrine ’’— 
do not these exhibit the “‘ Catholic tendencies” of the author? I think this a 
hasty and shallow conclusion of one whose wishes bias his judgment. ‘To 
those who study Scott’s tendencies, they exhibit more of his admiration for 
Melrose Abbey than anything else, and are but another proof of the exquisite 
art with which he has interwoven the localities of his native land into his 
romances. How much of this beautiful poem do we owe to its author’s ad- 
miration of the graceful ruins on Tweedside? and how often does the turn 
and tendency of a composition depend on some personal bias or prepossession 
of its author? For example, many have remarked the strong Jacobite ten- 
dency of the interesting history of the Queens of England ; but possibly few 
have considered how much of this may be traced to the fact that the family 


of its author furnished a wet-nurse to the Pretender, who followed the for- | ileus 
| ’ 


tunes of the family into exile, and left Jacobite memorials and reminiscences 
to influence the tastes and judgment of a present gifted descendant. 





BOOKS. 


MIGNET’S MARY QUEEN OF scoTs.* 
THE subjects of this concluding volume are the imprisonment of 
Mary in England, the discussion of her guilt or innocence before 
Elizabeth’s commissioners, the various treaties and conspiracies of 
which she was the object, her trial and execution, and finally the 
triumph of Elizabeth and the Protestant religion in the destruction 
of the Armada and the pacifying of James. The story of Mary’s 
long suffering, and the various discussions as to her criminality, 
are of necessity uniform, wanting the variety of action and con- 
trast of fortune that distinguish her early career. M. Mignet, how- 
ever, has imparted considerable interest to his story, by a narrative 
flowing, and complete. His genius, indeed, seems better 





| adapted to civil and intellectual topies than to actions that partake 


If we turn to Scott’s prose compositions, I feel equally at a loss to know | 


from what portions of them Mr. Newman can profess to derive hisassertions. 
I know none in which the Romish system is so prominently brought forward 
as in Zhe Monastery and its pendant The Abbot ; and in the dialogues 
between ‘Prior Eustace’’ on the one side and ‘ Master Henry Warden” on 
the other, the two systems of Romanism and Protestantism are severally 
assailed and defended in a complete theological duello. I have read 
these remarkable scenes for I believe the tenth time since I commenced this 
letter, and can only repeat my wonder at the “ priestly assurance,’ which 
can attribute to the author of them what Mr. Newman calls ‘Catholic 
tendencies.””’ While the Romish arguments are stated with a fairness and a 
fulness which shows the author’s impartiality, we are not left in doubt, no 
not for a moment, in which scale truth lay. In the supernatural incident of 
“the Bible,” that ‘volume black,’’-—which, as “ excellent’? indeed, but 
‘fatal,’ the Church of Rome withholds from its people, while Seott con- 
trives an interference of the powers of the invisible world in order to restore 
the “scarce volume”’ to its owners—we may read the judgment of this emi- 
nent man on the vital question, “* whether God’s; Word or the Pope’s Dogma is 
to be the court of ultimate appeal in all matters of religion ?” 

If we turn to consider the case of William Wordsworth, it furnishes con- 
clusions somewhat different from that of Scott, yet not a whit more favour- 
able to Mr. Newman’s assertions. Scott was a man of two worlds ; Words- 
worth more obviously of one. Scott could leave his ‘‘ chamber of imagery,” 
and be, the next moment, the shrewd, cheerful, intelligent denizen of the 
regions of common sense, and the keen observer of men and manners in 
every-day life. Wordsworth, having early found his mission in working out 
a new and peculiar vein of poetic treasure, was thenceforth devoted to it 
wholly ; sothat perhaps he forms if not a solitary yet one of a few exceptions 
to the general rule laid down before, that the poet should not be identified 
with his compositions. In Wordsworth’s musings we read the man ; and the 
question now remains, what we can decipher in those “ ecclesiastical sketch- 
es’? which Mr. Newman calls “ Catholic sonnets e/ed out with Anti-Catholie 
complements,” but which the author himself called “ pictures so closely 
connected as to have the effect of a poem in a form of stanza.”’ I have just 
reread these memorials of the poct’s mind, and the impression received from 
them in reference to Mr. Newman’s bold and unhandsome inferences is this 
—that there are some natures to which generosity is unintelligible, and upon 
which fair dealing is wasted. Mr. Wordsworth deals fairly and tenderly with 
all that is true, graceful, or venerable, in the Romish system ; but he no less 


fairly and firmly, though with the delicacy of a gentle nature, notices | 


“© monastic voluptuousness””’ spinning its “ unhallowed threads of revelry 
round convent hearths’’—* transubstantiation”’ as “ breeding awe and 
supernatural horror” by its “rites, which trample upon soul and sense ’’— 
“prayers for the dead”’ as 
** Rites which console the spirit under grief 
Which ill can brook more rational relief : 
Hence prayers are shaped amiss, and dirges sung 
For those whose doom is fixed ”— 
and speaks of the temporary revival of Popery under “ a sullen Quecn,”’ as 
a period when 
* Again they do invoke 
The creature—to the creature glory give ; 
Again with frankincense the altars smoke, 
Like those the heathen served ; and masses sung ; 
And prayer, man’s rational prerogative, 
Runs through blind channels of an unknown tongue.” 
These are a few specimens taken at random from the connected series of 
sketches, in which Wordsworth has presented certain points in the eccle- 
siastical history of our country ; while there are others in abundance which, 
though tempting me to extract them, would lengthen too much this letter, 
and would abundantly prove that Wordsworth, under no pressure of “‘ tyrant 
tradition,” but in the calm exercise of his own contemplative mind, was 
deeply sensible of the blessing of belonging to 
* A state whose generous will through earth is dealt ; 
A state which, balancing herself between 
Licence and slavish order, dares be free.” 
And his solemn recognition of the “ obligations of civil to religious liberty” 
is at this moment, when “slavish order’ is reasserting its claims to “‘ go- 
vern”’ our land according to the “ partitions” of a foreign jurisdiction, pe- 
euliarly worthy of attention. 
* Nor yet 
me this within thy heart) if spiritual things 
Se lost, through apathy, or scorn, or fear, 
Shalt thou thy humbler franchises support, 
However hardly won or justly dear.” 

I own it requires some restraint over one’s self to speak calmly of the 
Oratorian who, in the face of such testimonies as these, (and they might be 
multiplied,) can claim him who utters them as having covert “ tendencies” 
favourable to a system directly antagonistic to the “‘weligious liberties” of 
England. One result of Mr. Newman’s claim, in the cases I have been con- 
sidering, will not, I hope, easily fade from the public recollection. For a 
neophyte, he has with marvellous facility assimilated himself to the practices 
of a system whose policy towards antagonists may be summed up in a few 
concise formule, as follows. ‘‘ Assert boldly—let confutation follow and 
overtake if it can: take every concession of candour or charity, and use it 
without scruple as an argument against the incautious or unsuspecting 
donor: avail yourself of every benefit of that wide Christian toleration in 
which, as Wordsworth beautifully expresses it in the sonnet on the recep- 
tion of the emigrant French clergy by Protestant Britain, 

* True compassion greets them; creed and test 

Vanish before the unreserved embrace 

Of Catholic humanity ’— 
but give nothing in return, that you can avoid, no, not even a recognized 
mn of worship to the British Protestant at Rome: claim toleration as a 

ty due to yourself—refuse it as asin when claimed as due from you to 

your neighbour.” Such, in few words, is the policy of the system with 
which we have to deal, and which pretends to dispose of the mass of testi- 
mony I have been hunting up, by a few plausible, unblushing assertions, is- 
sued from the Oratory of St. bhilip Neri. A. B. BR. 





of a tragic gloom or grandeur. He has the logic to perceive the 
essential points in a charge, a plot, a negotiation, or a scene of slow 
and passive suffering, and the literary art to render them distinct 
and attractive. He is deticient in the poetical imagination requi- 
site to the historian who records the gloom and turbulence, the 
mystery and terror of action and passion, that characterize so much 
of Mary’s reign in Scotland. 

The complete fulness of the narrative has an advantage for the 
reader: he has the pith of the later discoveries, and the opinion of 
the later historians, without the labour of reading them, and the 
trouble of seeking for them himself. Mignet also distinctly de- 
velops two points that give elevation or feature to his work. He 
marks the moral of “they that use the sword shall perish by the 
sword”; pointing out how violence produces violence, and the 
bloody deeds of the Seottish nobles returned upon themselves. He 
indicates the key to much that seems needlessly harsh in the con- 
duct of Elizabeth and Mary’s enemies generally, by bringing out 
the Romish element. The merely religious feature of the position 
was tco obvious to escape notice : every historian has touched upon 
it. To Scotland Mary was only the head of an unpopular religion; 
for although her release from prison with suflicient force at her 
back would have involved a total change in the ruling powers, 
that change was dependent on hereditary right, quite irrespectively 
of her religion. In England, she was not only a Papist, disliked 
for her creed, and the head of a party of religionists as unpopular 
as herself: she was a claimant of the crown on principles the nation 
would not admit. Her own indiscretion in quartering the arms of 
England, and the arrogant conduct of the Papal Church in denying 
Elizabeth’s, right to the crown and stigmatizing her legitimacy, 
provoked her at the very outset. This impotent absurdity was per- 
sonally offensive to Elizabeth, and equally so to the people; for, 
independently of the insult to their sovereign, it tonal, the power 
of Parliament to regulate the descent of the crown, and rendered 
the constitution and laws of the realm dependent upon the deci- 
sion of a foreign priest. But though the claim itself, unsupported by 
power, was a mere offensive theory, it was not altogether powerless. 
That body of Romanists who pin their faith upon the Pope and 
their priests were bound as an article of faith to pronounce Eliza- 
beth’s illegitimacy, to deny her right to the throne, and to advance 
Mary’s claims to the crown of England. Mary’s weakness and 
treachery of character rendered this position one of danger, when the 
Papal See and foreign potentates were ready to take advantage of 
popular superstition and political cirenmstances to assail England. 
The conduct of Elizabeth towards Mary was as harsh as it was 
impolitic: whatever she might have been to the Scottish Regency, 
she would have been less dangerous to her as an exile on the Con- 
tinent than as a prisoner in England. But the danger itself was 
real, the apprehension well founded if exaggerated; and the feel- 
ings of Parliament, outrunning the hate and fears of Elizabeth, 
showed the feeling of the nation. It may be questioned whether 
the historians of the last century, or of our day, could altogether 
realize this feeling, from the greater liberality that seemed to have 
come over the Popish Church. We of 1851 are in a better posi- 
tion. By observing the fecling which a Papal claim, in reality 
futile however insolent and arrogant, produced upon the public 
mind of England, we can put ourselves in a position to apprehend 
the anger that animated men when the Papacy was a power, when 
Spain was aiming at universal monarchy, when the fires of Smith- 
field had searcely been extinguished, and the dagger of the assassin 
frequently ended the life of a prince whom Popish priests 
denounced, 

In considering the work of M. Mignet, we have judged it as if 
originally designed for England; whereas it was written for a 
Continental public, to whom things with which we are familiar 
were perhaps in a great measure new. The book, however, is so 
well planned, and the scale of treatment so judicious, that the 
reader feels the necessity of whatever is inserted, without reference 
to the class of public addressed. The foreign origin of the book is 
chietly shown in the greater attention given to Continental affairs 
and their connexion with the general subject. The invasion of the 
country by Spanish troops was an essential point in the various 
conspiracies against Elizabeth; and the opinion of Alva on the 
subject of the invasion of England, even when the operation was 
to be supported by a rising, may have some interest now. 

“In order to determine Philip Ii. to make an armed descent upon the 
kingdom of England, it was necessary to promise him powerful assistance, 
and to assure him that the Duke of Norfolk would embrace Catholicism and 
revolt against Elizabeth. The slow and circumspect King of Spain had 
hitherto been deterred from engaging in the enterprise by representations of 
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the risk by which it would be attended. The Duke of Alva had for more than 
a year maintained that the invasion of England was beset by the greatest 
difficulties ; that it would be attended by enormous expense ; that it would 
meet with the opposition of both France and Germany, the first of which 
would interfere from political jealousy and the second from religious in- 
terest ; and that it was to be feared that these two countries would either ex- 
cite a new insurrection in the Spanish provinces, or would seize upon them as 
soon as he withdrew his troops. These reasons had their foree ; and Philip 
II. was struck by them.” 

Fuller light is thrown upon the conspiracy of Norfolk by the 
— archives to which M. Mignet has had access. Ridolfi, the 
Florentine banker and travelling agent for the conspirators, did 
not make much impression upon Alva. The General termed the 
conspirator a great chatterbox (parlanchin); and though Mignet 
says he eventually gave his approval to the scheme, it was with a 
large saving clause—* that the plan of the Queen of Scotland and 
the Duke of Norfolk, ¢f it could be properly carried out, would be 
the best method of remedying the evil.” This plan involved the 
assassination of Elizabeth; and here we have the Council of Spain 
coolly deliberating upon that atrocious proposal. 

“On the 7th July, Ridolfi was questioned at the Escurial, regarding the 
enterprise which he had come to propose, by the Duke of Feria, whom Phi- 
lip Il. had deputed to hear his statements. His answers were written down 
in the handwriting of Zayas, the Secretary of State. It was proposed to mur- 
der Queen Elizabeth. Lidolfi said that the blow would not be struck at 
London, because that city was the stronghold of heresy, but while she was 
travelling ; and that a person named James Graff's had undertaken the office. 
On the same day, the Council of State commenced its deliberations upon the 
proposed assassination of Elizabeth and conquest of England. The subject of 
the discussion was, whether it behoved the King of Spain to agree with the 
conspirators ‘ to kill or capture the Queen of England,’ in order to prevent 
her from marrying the Duke of Anjou and putting to death the Queen of 
Scotland; whether the blow should be struck while she was travelling, or, 
which would be easier still, when she was at the country-house of one of the 
ee who had surrounded her with persons on whom they could de- 
pend ; and whether they ought not to be assisted in case they carried out 
their intentions, which they would not do without the orders of the Catholic 
King. The Councillors of State severally gave their opinion, which were 





committed to writing, and have been preserved to this day. The Duke of 


Feria spoke first. ‘* Under present circumstances,’ he said, ‘ the affair is em- 
barrassing, but the Catholic King must not postpone it. The Queen of Scot- 
land is the true heir to the realm of England, and she will rightly discharge 
the duties of religion and friendship towards us. If we allow her to be 
crushed, we entail destruction on all those who are devoted to her. The 
proximity of the Duke of Alva greatly facilitates the matter, and not an in- 
stant must be lost if we intend to engage in the enterprise.’ Don Hernando 
de Toledo, Grand Prior of Castile, who spoke next, said that Ciapino Vitelli 
was the proper man toaccomplish the undertaking under the direction of the 
Duke of Alva; and that, in Vitelli’s opinion, the months of September and 
October were favourable for the execution of such a plan. Ruy Gomez de 
Silva, Prince of Eboli, thought that a letter should at once be written to the 
Duke of Alva; that he might obtain the funds necessary for the enterprise. 
Doctor Martin Velasco was less inclined than his colleagues to engage in the 
attempt. He said that it was supposed that the Queen would be captured, 
and that her death would end the matter ; but it was to be feared that com- 
munications made to powerful persons might be dangerous; that it was bet- 
ter to urge them to action, without giving any pledge to Ridolfi ; not to 
write to them, but to send them money, and to promise indirectly that they 
should receive further assistance at the proper time. The Inquisitor-General, 
the Cardinal-Archbishop of Seville, maintained that the Duke of Alva pos- 
sessed all the means for securing the success of such an enterprise, and that, 
with a view to its exe@ation, the sum of two hundred thousand crowns 
should be placed in his hands, with an intimation that he should proceed in 
conformity with the declaration made by the Pope in his bull. The Cardinal 
added, that Ciapino Vitelli had offered to goin person, with a dozen or fifteen 
resolute men, to seize the Queen of England in one of her pleasure-louses ; 
and that he would present himself before her under the pretext of demand- 
ing justice. 

The Duke of Feria opposed the idea suggested by the Inquisitor-General, 
that they should act in England in the Pope’s name ; and maintained that 
they should found their intervention on the claims of the Queen of Scotland 
to the succession to the crown of that kingdom. He did net, moreover, think 
it would be easy for a dozen men to capture Queen Elizabeth : and in this 
opinion he was supported by the Grand Prior of Castile ; who further declared, 
that a conquest by armed force presented the greatest possible difficulties, 
and that the Duke of Alva had not means to undertake it. As for Ruy Go- 
mez, With his usual address, he threw the execution and the respousibility 
of the enterprise upon the Duke of Alva; saying that he thought it very ar- 
duous, although the Pope’s Nuncio represented it as very casy to the Catholic 


ing. 

“Philip II. replied to the Nuncio, that he would willingly undertake it ; 
but that it must be carried out with so much promptitude and with such 
powerful resources, that neighbouring princes would not have time to inter- 
fere. He insinuated that the Pope should supply the money which would be 
required.” 

The execution of Mary Queen of Seots was a great event. It 
was not only striking in itself, for the dignity, the beauty, and the 
misfortunes of the victim; it was a turning-point in history. 
When the axe fell upon her neck, it dealt a blow to regal authority 
as upheld by the Church and the opinion of the middle ages. 
Princes had before been overthrown by rivals and slain by vio- 
lence, but Mary had been deposed by her own subjects with a 
sort of form of law; she was afterwards accused by those subjects 
before the subjects of another sovereign; she was finally tried for 
her life before subjects, and executed, less by royal than popular 
will, for Elizabeth would never have dared the deed but that the 
national wish outran her. The scene of the execution is well nar- 
rated by M. Mignet: the details, which in some cases overwhelm 
the interest, in this case add to it. 

“ As soon as they had come down stairs, the Queen, followed by Andrew 
Melvil, who bore the train of her gown, ascended the scaffold with the same 
ease and the same dignity as if she were ascending a throne. 

“ The scaffold was erected in the lower hall of Fotheringay. It was two 
feet and a half high and twelve feet square in extent: it was covered with 
black English frieze, as were also the chair on which she was to sit, the 
cushion on which she was to kneel, and the block on which she was to re- 
ceive the fatal stroke. She seated herself on that dismal chair without 
changing colour, and without losing any of her accustomed grace and ma- 
ag © On her right hand were seated the Earls of Shrewsbury and Kent ; 
on her left stood the sheriff; in front were the two executioners, d 
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black velvet; at a little distance, ranged along the wall, stood her servants ; 
and in the remainder of the hall, behind a barrier which Paulet guarded 
with his soldiers, were about two hundred gentlemen and inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, who had been admitted into the castle, the gates of which 
were closed. Robert Beale then read the sentence; to which Mary listened 
in silence, and with such complete abstraction, that she appeared not to be 
cognizant of what was passing. When Beale had finished reading, she made 
the sign of the cross, and said with a firm voice, ‘ My Lords, I am a Queen 
born, a sovereign Princess, not subject to the laws, a near relation of the 
Queen of England, and her lawful heiress. After having been long and un- 
justly detained prisoner in this country, where I have endured much pain 
and evil, though nobody had any right over me, being now, through the 


| strength and under the power of men, ready to forfeit my life, I thank God 


for permitting me to die for my religion, and in presence of a company who 


| will bear witness, that just before my death I protested, as I have always 


done both in private and in public, that I never contrived any means of put- 
ting the Queen to death, nor consented to anything against her person.’ She 
then proceeded to deny that she had ever borne towards her any feelings of 
hatred, and called to mind that she had offered, as the price of her liberty, 
such conditions as were best calculated to give confidence and to prevent dis- 
orders in England. 

** After pronouncing these words in self-justification, she commenced pray= 


| ing. Upon this, Dr. Fletcher, the Protestant Dean of Peterborough, whom 
| the two Earls had brought with them, approached her, wishing to exhort 


her to prepare herself for death. ‘ Madam,’ said he, ‘ the Queen, my ex- 
cellent Sovereign, has sent me to you———’ Mary, interrupting him, re- 
plied, ‘ Mr. Dean, [ am firm to the ancient Roman Catholic religion, and I 
intend to shed my blood for it.’ As the Dean insisted, with indiscreet fana- 
ticism, urging her to renounce her faith, to repent, to place her confidence in 
Jesus Christ alone, for he alone was able to save her, she repelled him with 
a resolute tone of voice, declared that she would not hear him, and ordered 
him to be silent. The Earls of Shrewsbury and Kent then said, ‘ We desire 
to pray for your Grace, that God may enlighten your heart at your last hour, 
and that thus you may die in the true knowledge of God.’ ‘ My Lords,’ re- 
turned Mary, *if you wish to pray for me, I thank you for it; but I cannot 
oe in your prayers, because we are not of the same religion.’ The struggle 
vetween the two faiths, which had continued throughout her life, was pro- 
longed even to the scaffold. 

* Dr. Fletcher then commenced reading the prayers suited to the occasion 
according to the Anglican ritual, while Mary recited in Latin the psalms of 
penitence and merey, and fervently kissed her crucifix. ‘* Madam,’ rudely 
said the Earl of Kent to her, ‘ it is of little use for you to have that image 
of Christ in your hand if you have not got him engraved in your heart.’ ‘It 
is difficult,’ she answered, ‘ to hold it in the hand without the heart being 
touched by it; and nothing suits the dying Christian better than the image 
of his Saviour.’ 

‘** When she had finished, on her knees, the three psalms, ‘ Miserere mei, 
Deus,’ &c., ‘In Te, Domine, speravi,’ &e., * Qui habitat in adjutorio,’ she 
addressed herself to God in English, beseeching him to grant peace to the 
world, the true religion to England, constancy to all suffering persecution, 
and to impart to herself the help of His grace and the enlightenment of the 
Hloly Spirit at this her last hour. She prayed for the Pope, for the Church, 
the Catholic Kings and Princes, for the King her son, for the Queen of Eng- 
land, and for her enemies; and, recommending herself to the Saviour of the 
world, she concluded with these words—‘ Like as Thy arms, Lord Jesus 
Christ, were stretched out upon the cross, even so receive me within the 
stretched-out arms of Thy mercy.’ So fervid was her piety, so touching her 
effusion of feeling, so admirable her courage, that she drew tears from al- 
most all who were present. 

* Ifer prayer ended, she arose. The terrible moment had arrived, and 
the executioner approached to assist her in removing a portion of her dress; 
but she motioned him away, saying, with a smile, that she had never had 
such valets de chambre. She then called Jean Kennedy and Elizabeth Curll, 
who had remained all the time on their knees at the foot of the scaffold, and 
she began to undress herself with their assistance, remarking, that she was 
not accustomed to do so before somany people. The afflicted girls performed 
this last sad office in tears. To prevent the utterance of their grief, she 
placed her finger on their lips, and reminded them that she had promised in 
their name that they would show more firmness. ‘ Instead of weeping, re- 
joice,’ she said; ‘ 1 am very happy to leave this world, and in so good a 
cause.’ She then laid down her ae and took off her veil, retaining only a 
petticoat of red taflety flowered with velvet; then seating herself on the 
chair, she gave her blessing to her weeping servants. The executioner 
having asked her pardon on his knees, she told him that she — every- 
body. She embraced Elizabeth Curll and Jean Kennedy, and gave them her 
blessing, making the sign of the cross over them; and after Jean Kennedy 
had bandaged her eyes, she desired them to withdraw, which they did 
weeping. 

Mt the same time she knelt down with great courage, and, still holding 
the crucifix in her hands, stretched out her neck to the executioner. She 
then said aloud, and with the most ardent fecling of confidence, ‘ My God, 
I have hoped in you; I commit myself to your hands!’ She imagined that 
she would have been struck in the mode usual in France, in an upright pos- 
ture, and with the sword. The two masters of the works, perceiving her 
mistake, informed her of it, and assisted her to lay her head on the block ; 
which she did, without ceasing to pray. There was a universal feeling of 
compassion at the sight of this lamentable misfortune, this heroic courage, 
and this admirable sweetness. The executioner himself was moved, an 
aimed with an unsteady hand. The axe, instead of falling on the neck, 
struck the back of the head and wounded her; yet she made no movement 
nor uttered a complaint: it was only on repeating the blow that the execu- 
tioner struck off her head; which he held up, saying, ‘God save Queen Eliza- 
beth!’ ‘Thus,’ added Dr. Fletcher, ‘ may all her enemies perish!’ A 
solitary voice was heard after his, saying, ‘Amen’: it was that of the 
gloomy Earl of Kent. 

“ A black cloth was thrown over her remains. The two Earls did not leave 
to the executioner, according to custom, the golden cross around her neck, 
the chaplets suspended to her girdle, nor the clothes she wore at her death 
lest these dear and venerated spoils should be redeemed by her servants and 
transformed into relies. They therefore burned them. They also took great 
pains to prevent anything being kept that had been stained with blood, all 
traces of which they caused to be removed. Just as yn | were lifting the 
body to remove it into the state-room of the castle, in order to embalm it, 
they perceived Mary’s little favourite dog, which had slipped in beneath her 
cloak, between the head and the neck of his dead mistress. He would not 
quit the bloody spot, and they were forced to remove him. The body of the 
Queen of Scots, after removing the entrails, which were secretly buried, was 
embalmed with but little respect, wrapped up in wax-cloth, enclosed in a 
leaden coffin, and left aside until Elizabeth should fix the place where it was 
to be laid. 

“The gates of the castle remained closed for several hours; and nobody 
was allowed to go out until after the departure of Henry Talbot, son of 
Shrewsbury,*who bore to Elizabeth the report drawn up by e, and sign- 
ed by the two Earls as the chief witnesses. He left on the 8th, and arrived 


ressed in | on the following day at Greenwich, where the Queen then was. On the 
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afternoon of the same day, the news was current in London ; the mhabitants 
of which received the accounts of the Queen’s death with the same transports 
of fanaticism which they had exhibited some months before on her condem- 
nation. All the bells of the city were set a-ringing, and bonfires-were lighted 
in every street.” 
The conclusion to which M. Mignet has come as to the guilt of 
Mary does not differ from that of her sternest enemy; but he 
ives prominence to her difficulties and excuses, and while he marks 
r crimes and her faults he exhibits a sympathy with her mis- 
fortunes. 





POEMS AND MEMOIR OF THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES.* 
TuE author of “ Death’s Jest-book, or the Fool’s Tragedy,” + was 
undoubtedly possessed of great poetical spirit and power. He 
failed by directing his attention to art instead of nature, and art 
of a partial and peculiar if not an exploded school. To his eye, | 
men for purposes of poetry were singular in intellect and strange | 
in conduct ; while life appeared as a tissue of extreme crimes or im- | 

robable events, varied by supernatural apparitions, that had as 

ittle reference to spectral as his persons to human probability. 

This peculiarity of Beddoes may in part be attributed to a native | 

bent of mind, but much of it ‘was owing to his course of study. | 
| 


The bold but irregular dramatists of Elizabeth’s time were to Bed- 
does instead of nature; and the best proof of this is that he grew 
wilder in his subjects as he advanced in years. His first produe- | 
tion, “ The Brides’ Tragedy,” published nearly thirty years ago, 
‘was founded upon the murder of a wife by her husband; and 
though the original subject belonged to the category of criminal 
records rather than poetry, the author redeemed the story from 
mere felony, by making the dramatic murderer jealous, as well as 
interested in getting another wife. His next two dramatic designs, | 
so far as can be judged from fragments, grew wilder in their subject 
—extreme or improbable as regards life, rather than life unfitted | 
for poetry ; but they also improved in power, in loftiness both of | 
thought and language, and in firm distinctness of delineation. In 
his last and most ambitious work, “ Death's Jest-book,” begun 
some quarter of a century ago, and revised and corrected in the in- 
terval, he reached the very extreme even of his improbability. 
How close this imitation of the older poets extended, may be shown 
by a trivial circumstance. The splendour of the independent 
Dukes of the Byzantine empire, and of Florence and Venice, ren- 
dered it a popular title for a sovereign among the Elizabethan 
dramatists ; and every ruler in the dramas of Beddoes is a Duke, 
sometimes without the appropriateness of his originals. 

But if Beddves imitated the faults, and transplanted into another 
age the temporary fashions of the sixteenth century, he was able to 
reach the better qualities of his prototypes. He had their height 
and grasp of atal, their richness and boldness of invention ; he | 
had the power of a poct to sustain himself by force of thought | 
and diction, amid scenes of strangeness passing into absurdity. | 
Above all, he had that majesty and sweep of tragic passion which 
presses onward to its object regardless of all mean hinderances or 
personal interests. There is an example of this, and well con- 
trasted with the more worldly idea of the attendant, in the frag- 
ment called “The Second Brother.” Varini has pursued Orazio, 
his son-in-law, to ruin, by means of the profligate pleasures of the 
latter, and drives him from his palace in the midst of his fes- 
tivity. 


“ Attend. 
Varin. What are they, sirrah ? 
Attend. The palace-keys. 
There is a banquet in the inner room : 
Shall we remove the plate? 
Varin. Leave it alone : 
Wine in the cups, the spicy meats uncovered, 
And the round lamps each with a star of flame 
Upon their brink ; let winds begot on roses, 
And grey with incense, rustle through the silk 
And velvet curtains: then set all the windows, 
The doors and gates, wide open; let the wolves, 
Foxes, and owls, and snakes, come in and feast ; 
Let the bats nestle in the golden bowls, 
The shaggy brutes stretch on the velvet couches, 
The serpent twine him o’er and o'er the harp’s 
Delicate chords: to Night, and all its devils, 
We do abandon this accursed house. [ Exeunt.” 

The following passage from the scene where the second brother, 
supposed dead, suddenly returns from long exile and suffering, to 
claim his dukedom, is hyperbolical, and by no means reasonable in its 
maxims : but there is poetry in the images, and largeness as well as | 
hyperbole in the thoughts. 

6 A Room in the Ducal Palace. 
MARCELLO alone. 

Marc. I have them all at last: swan-neck®d Obedience ; 
And Power that strides across the muttering people, 
Like a tall bridge ; and War, the spear-maned dragon : 
Such are the potent spirits he commands, 
Who sits within the circle of a crown ! 
Methought that love began at woman’s eye 
But thou, bright imitation of the sun, ~ 
Kindlest the frosty mould around my heart-roots, 
And, breathing through the branches of my veins, 
Makest each azure tendril of them blossom 
Deep, tingling pleasures, musically hinged, 
Dropping with starry sparks, goldenly honied, 
And smelling sweet with the delights of life. 
At length I am Marcello. 

Enter Eznt.. 
Exr. Mighty Duke, 


My lord— 


Ferrara’s nobles wait on you, to proffer 
The homage of their coronets. 


. 
* Poems by the late Thomas Lovell Beddoes, Author of ‘ Death's Jest-book, or 





the Fool's Tragedy.” 


With a Memoir. Published by Pickering. 
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Marc. 


I shall not see them. 
Ezr. It was the ancient usage of the state, 
In every age. 
Mare. Henceforth, be it forgotten! 


I will not let the rabble’s daily sight 

Be my look’s playmate. Say unto them, Ezril, 

Their sovereigns of foretime were utter men, 

False gods, that beat an highway in their thoughts 

Before my car; idols of monarchy, 

Whose forms they might behold. Now I am come, 

Be it enough that they are taught my name, 

Permitted to adore it, swear and pray 

In it and to it: for the rest, I wrap 

The pillared caverns of my palace round me, 

Like to a cloud, and rule invisibly 

On the god-shouldering summit of mankind. 

Dismiss them so, 

pr. ’Tis dangerous 

Mare. Begone ! 

Each minute of man’s safety he does walk 

A bridge, no thicker than his frozen breath, 

O’er a precipitous and craggy danger 

Yawning to death ! 





[Exit Ezril. 

A perilous sea it is, 

*Twixt this and Jove’s throne, whose tumultuous waves 

Are heaped, contending ghosts! There is no passing, 

But by those slippery, distant stepping-stones, 

Which frozen Odin trod, and Mahomet, 

With victories harnessed to his crescent sledge, 

And building waves of blood upon the shallows, 

O’erpassed triumphant : first a pile of thrones 

And broken nations, then the knees of men, 

From whence, to catch the lowest root of heaven, 

We must embrace the winged waist of fame, 

Or nest within opinion’s palmy top 

*Till it has mixed its leaves with Atlas’ hair, 

Quicker to grow than were the men of Cadmus.”’ 

The Memoir of Beddoes, prefixed to this volume of his Remains, 
explains how a man with his powers, and who practised poctry for 
thirty years, was so little known in his lifetime, and has left so 
little behind him to preserve his name. Beddoes had a poetical 
faculty ; he had scholarship, he had leisure, he had a liking for the 
exercise of his art, and he was a man who improved by age; but 


| he had an income sufficient for his desires, and he had no stimulus 


of accident or position to force him to finish what he conceived. 
Idle his life could hardly be called, but it was passed in a fruitless 
industry. In 1821, while a freshman at Oxford and yet in his teens, 
he published Zhe Improvisatore, a juvenile collection of poems ; in 
1822, while still a minor, “ The Brides’ Tragedy” appeared ; exhi- 
biting a considerable advance upon the former publication, though 
hardly giving token of the powers he subsequently attained. Hence- 
forth his public life was a blank; his appearances in print were few 
and far between, and only with trivial pieces, published in periodi- 
cals, by his friends rather than himself. If he was not haunted 
by a reproachful sense of wasted powers, his life probably passed 
happily enough. He studied physic at several German uni- 
versities, and took his degree; but, though he wrote medical 
essays, he never made any systematic attempts at publication 
or practice. He was also continually wriging poctry ; but the 
only perfected work he left behind him when he died was 
“ Death’s Jest-book”; and that was hardly finished. After taking 
his degree at Oxford, he lived mostly on the Continent; paying 
only occasional visits to this country, but corresponding freely 
with his friends, chiefly on literary affairs. He was born in 1803 ; 
being the eldest son of Davy’s early friend Dr. Thomas Beddoes of 
Clifton, and of Anna, sister of Maria Edgeworth. He lost his 
father in 1809, and was placed by his guardian, Sir Davies Gilbert, 
the well-known President of the Royal Society, first at the Bath 
Grammar School, and afterwards at the Charterhouse; whence he 
was transferred to Pembroke College, Oxford. Ie died in January 
1849. 

The Memoir in this volume has been composed by the friend 
who undertook the publication of “ Death’s Jest-book”: stimu- 
lated by the attention that dramatic poem excited, he has made a 
selection from the unpublished poems of his friend, and reprinted 
“The Brides’ Tragedy.” In the exeeution of his task he has fallen 
into the almost unavoidable error of overdoing. The life, so un- 
eventful that a few pages would suffice to contain the whole ca- 
reer, has been expanded to a considerable length by letters, which 
deal with topics of too private a kind, or pass too much into lite- 
rary discussion, to have interest, unless in the case of a more well- 
known person. The editor has committed the same error in his 
selections. The reprint of “ The Brides’ Tragedy” was justifiable ; 
the publication of the two unfinished dramas was desirable; but 
the minor pieces and fragments, especially the latter, should have 
been vigorously weeded. The minor pieces are inferior to the 
dramas; and the fragments only exhibit the same mind and style 
that are shown better and more completely in the tragedies. 

In the biography, Mr. Bevan the barrister, who was “fag” to 
Beddoes at the Charterhouse, has contributed some reminiscences 
of that period, which are more characteristic than complimentary, 
but possess a true biographical interest. There are also sound re- 
marks of a critical kind in the correspondence, though mixed up 
with many small and some self-conceited things. The following 
observations on dramatic accessories, especially the mask, is an ex- 
ample of the better sort. 

** Many things are quite absurd, and destructive of all poctry, in arrange- 
ments which appear not of the slightest consequence; I am convinced that 
playbills, for instance, are very pernicious: one should never know the 
actors’ names and private circumstances ; the spectators would then be com- 

lled to identify them with their dramatic characters, the interest would 

much purer and undivided, the illusion carried as far as it can and ought 
to be. Ifow can people enter deeply into the spirit of a tragedy, for 
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instance, (in comedy it is a matter of less consequence,) whose question 
is, How do you like Kean tonight? Is not Claremont delightful m Rosen- 
kranz? &c. Othello, Richard, and Rosenkranz, are here obliged to play 
Claremont and Kean, instead of the reverse. The actor, on the other hand, 
deprived of his private name and existence, must feel more convinced of the 
reality of his five-act life, would be liberated from the shackles of timidity 
and the te a ry os of individual vanity, would care less about his auditors, 
and be unable to try and please the ladies—as Mr. with the handsome 
leg, &c.—wink to his friends in the pit, &e. &c. To whet curiosity and 
occasion astonishment, is not the least important object of the dramatist ; 
the actors might have learned from Scott, that anonymous mysteriousness 
is one of the most effective arts for this purpose. A distant idea of the use 
of this concealment probably caused the custom, observed in the announce- 
ment of a new play,—principal characters by Messrs. Doe and Roe. But the 
names of the people in the drama ought to be printed with the necessary 
key, (futher, son, &c.) not those of the gentleman who lodges at the 
pastrycook’s, wears the threadbare coat, &e. The Greeks (from whom we 
can learn much, if we understand their motives) were in possession of this 
secret: and this is the real meaning of their masks, which have so much 
bothered the erities; these were doubly useful,—they deceived to a certain 
degree, not only the spectator, but also the actor, with the semblance of an 
hereic and unknown person, and = ented the annoying familiarity of the 
people on the stage. Of course I do not wish to see their sort of masks on our 
stage (our passionate drama renders them impossible, though it might be 
an interesting experiment to try them once in an adaptation of Agamemnon, 
the Bacchw, Antigone, or Electra, to conclude with the satyric drama, the 
Cyclops): it is only to be lamented that we have no other means of com- 
pletely disguising our actors, and making Richard, Hamlet, Macbeth, as ab- 
solutely distinct and independent individuals as CEdipus and Orestes must 
have been. The Athenians would, 1 am sure, have pelted their fellow 
citizen and neighbour, as the pathetic, hobbling, ulcerous Philoctetes, off the 
stage with onions: 





only a conviction of his reality could have reconciled 
their frivolous imaginations with him, or subdued them to compassion ; and 
Agamemnon or Hercules unmasked would have been saluted with their 
nicknames from all sides. Othello’s colour is a sort of mask.” 


LIGHTS AND SHADES ON A TRAVELLER'S PATH.* 
“ Scenes in Foreign Lands” is not exactly a book of travels ; nor is 
it altogether a book containing the results of travel. It is rather 
the reminiscence of remarkable subjects or scenes that forcibly im- 
pressed the mind of a sojourner in foreign parts, mingled with the 
narrative of many incidents that occurred or were said to have oc- 
curred in places where the writer dwelt. These are connected 
together by the thread of her movements ; which involved a voyage 
to Leghorn, journies to Florence, Sienna, Rome, and a return by 
way of Switzerland. The writer subsequently visited Paris, in 
the latter end of 1847; and remained there during the whole of 
the revolution in 1545, and till after the election of Louis Napoleon. 

A vein of egotism and melancholy pervades the book, owing to 
troubles of the writer which are dimly alluded to ; while something 
of the sense of injury seems to prompt her judgment upon social 
conventionalities, especially British as compared with foreign. The 
authoress took to writing as a mental relief from excitement, 
caused by “ anger and contempt”; and her mind being essentially 
feminine, the plan and execution produce something like the slight- 
ness of magazine-writing. It is not that the narrative is unreal, 
still less that the reflections are furced or untrue; but there is 
something unreal in the tone and manner of treatment, like that 
of a mind unacquainted with actual affairs, and which has gone 
no further into things than “ company” or hearsay. There is jus- 
tice, however, in some of Janet Robertson’s remarks; especially 
on the foreign and English method of contracting marriages, in 
which she gives a preference to the foreign mode. Her book also 
conveys a better idea of foreign character and manners than com- 
mon books of travels. The writer has the faculty of indicating 
character in narrative by a few touches. 

A portion of the book consists of stories illustrative of Italian 
crime or peculiarity of manners, not without interest; but the 
most interesting part is that which relates to the revolution 
of 1848 and its sequences: the reminiscences convey a very 
lively idea of the period as it appeared to an individual who was 
not directly engaged in it, and whose vocation it was not to 
watch it and generalize the aceount till the personal was lost. 
Accident or curiosity took Janet Robertson into both contests, es- 
pecially that of February, when the revolution at first seemed little 
more than a row; she was an observer of the different aspects of 
Paris throughout the year of uncertainty; and she describes with 
much truth such scenes as were likely to make the strongest im- 
pression on a feminine observer. The bonhommie, the good-nature, 
and yery often the ready address of the Frenchman, are conspicu- 
ous. ‘The following incident occurred on the day of the demon- 
stration of the Clubs in March. 

“ At two o'clock, I went out with the intention of paying a visit to an in- 
valid friend in the Champs Elysées. I saw processions parading with flags 
in every direction, and in a very orderly and quiet manner; but I likewise 
observed knots of people assembled together, looking after them as they 
passed with an anxiety and interest rather alarming. I addressed one or two 
of them to ask if any danger was to be apprehended; but they merely re- 
plied, ‘ Ce n’est rien, Madame, q'une demonstration des pauvres ouvriers qui 
manquent du pain, et qui se rendent 4 I'Hétel de Ville pour faire des recla- 
mations.” I walked on by the Rue de Montaigne towards the Rond Point, 
and on ¢ntering the Champs Elysées perceived them pouring down the avenue 
in great numbers, Still, as they all appeared orderly and quiet, I prepared 
to cross to the other side, where my trend lived, considerably higher up. 
A carriage coming along obliged me to stop for a moment at the fountain ; 
not far from which were standing a knot of men in blouses, seemingly un- 
attached to any of the processions marching along. In an instant one of 
them darted forward, and reaching the spot where I stood, said something 
extrcomely complimentary. It only need one glance to perceive that he 
was so inebriated as not to be able to distinguish whether I was young, old, 
beautiful, or ugly. He wore a white blouse, a red sash, the dreadful bonnet 
rouge, and appeared to be about seven-and-twenty, of a pale, dissipated, hag- 
gard appearance ; and had an expression of reckless daring, which convinced 
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me he was capable of anything, whether intoxicated or sober. I felt myself 
ina y Neamt ition, for there was that in his physiognomy which im- 
pressed me with the necessity of being ent as to how I received his salu- 
tation. I felt that if I looked haughtily and offended it might provoke him 
to insolence ; or that, on the other hand, if I answered with good-humour, he 
might become offensively familiar. 1 therefore quietly but gravely replied, 
that I felt flattered by his thinking me ‘belle’; and to his mterrogation as 
to what country I belonged, 1 simply said, that I was a Scotchwoman, ‘one 
of a nation that had always been great friends with les braves Francais.’ In 
the act of speaking, I retraced my steps to the Rond Point, hoping he would 
rejoin his friends : but not a bit; he took his station at my side, and accom- 
panied me across the road. I now saw that it would never do to enter the 
more retired streets with such a companion ; so I walked up the Champs Ely- 
sées, opposite to my friend’s house—he persevering in escorting me, and tell- 
ing me all his private history. Once or twice I thought I had got rid of him ; 
for several of his countrymen who met us stopped and spoke, in the evident 
intention of keeping him from rejoining me: but it was in vain—he shook 
them off, and soon regained my side, continuing his confidence. In this 
manner we came nearly opposite to the house to which I was going ; and I 
was thinking in what manner it would be possible to free myself of so danger- 
ous an associate, when we met one of the processions coming down the 
avenue. Two men who were walking in front seemed in an instant to 
comprehend the disagreeable position in which I was placed, and, advancing 
towards my companion, quietly passed an arm through each of his, and 
coolly marched him off between them.” 

The following is one of several scenes more or less descriptive 
of the distress in which the revolution had plunged the Parisians. 

* Towards the middle of November, the want and misery rose to so great a 
height that the Morgue was every day filled with the bodies of unfortunate 
people who had committed suicide in weariness of life from destitution, and 
the streets were crowded with so many poor famished creatures that it be- 
came painful to goout; and I never did so without providing myself with a 
supply of small coin to distribute among the more miserable-looking of those 
I met. One evening I had occasion to call upon a lady in the Rue de Rivoli, 
and set off immediately after dinner, with the intention of being back before 
it was dark ; dispensing my usual supply on my way thither. 1 was unavoid- 
ably detained much later than I had anticipated, however ; but thought little 
of it, as 1 had frequently in former days returned by the Rue St. Honoré and 
the Faubourg in the twilight, without experiencing the slightest molestation 
or ever perceiving any one being spoken to when they moved on quickly and 
with the demeanour of respectable persons; and on this evening, although 
the street was thronged with a number of the starving =e yet they 
were quite well-behaved and inoffensive to passers-by. I had just reached 
the Rue Duphot, when I perceived coming forward towards me an evidently 
poverty-stricken group, in front of whom walked a man carrying something 
covered in his arms: just as I came up he stopped before me, and, raising 
the cloak with which he was enveloped, presented to my eyes a child of two 
or three years old, quite dead. There lay the young innocent creature, like 
a waxen image, pale, stiff, and inanimate, alike insensible to cold and hun- 
ger. 1 suppose the poor people saw in my countenance the shock I expe- 
rienced and the sorrow I felt, that I had at the moment no means of reliev- 
ing them ; for they said not a word, but walked quietly on, leaving me over- 
whelmed with the most painful feelings at this mute appeal to my powerless 
sympathy.” 

This isa lady’s opinion of the Assembly and Cayaignac, about the 
same time—the autumn of 1548. 

“ When we entered the enclosure which led to their house, we found it 
filled with soldiers, both of horse and foot regiments; cannon were planted 
in every direction, and guards posted all round about, whilst bands of men 
under arms were ready to act at a moment’s notice. So completely was 
everything metamorphosed from what it had formerly been, that we had 
much difficulty in finding our way to the apartments she occupied, and then 
only by the aid of some of the soldiers. My feelings were rather uncomfort- 
able when I found myself in a seene so completely that of preparation for 
war; but nevertheless I was afterwards very glad that I had happened to 
go that day, for it proved to be the one on which was agitated the exclusion 
of the Bonaparte family as candidates for the Presidentship. When I looked 
round on the assembled Deputies, I think I never in my life beheld so large 
a mass of undistinguished- looking men; and, with the exception of five or 
six, I could not have said that I saw one the least like a gentleman. The 
debates were loud and furious ; and the manner in which the members con- 
ducted themselves was quite in keeping with their personal appearance ; the 
Mountain rose up, and the Mountain sat down, fists were shaken, and shouts 
burst forth; in short it was altogether a scene difficult to conceive and quite 
impossible to describe. At last my eyes reposed upon a most gentlemanlike 
person who made his way to the tribune, and my attention became fixed 
when I understood that it was Cavaignac who was about to speak; and cer- 
tainly a more prepossessing exterior could not anywhere be seen. He was 
jlainly but extremely well dressed; and although not what might be termed 
edo yet there was a mixture of the soldier and the man of fashion in 
his air and demeanour which formed a singularly pleasing contrast to the 
excited and common-looking figures by whom he was surrounded. The few 
words he uttered, in favour of the admission of the Bonapartes as candidates, 
were simple and clear, and gave one the conviction of his possessing an in- 
tellectual superiority quite in accordance with his general appearance. This 
was the first time I had ever seen Cavaignac.”’ 


LADY DORMER’S TALES.* 

A tHorovcn mastery of the materials, and a style easy, clear, 
and English, are the main features of Lady Selina Clifford, the 
principal story of this book. The materials themselves are slight. 
A country town and its neighbouring “ places”—the inhabi- 
tants of those places, and of the town itself, with dinner-par- 
ties, country balls, or assemblies—and similar scenes in London 
when the dramatis persone remove to the metropolis—are the 
elements that form the scenes of the story. It is the quiet truth- 
ful manner in which they are presented that constitutes the merit 
of Lady Selina; for the mind of the writer is too amiable to in- 
dulge in bitter satire, and not sufficiently clevated to give a tone 
to the work or raise the matter above its own obvious nature. She 
has, however, a quick eye for weaknesses or conventional contrasts, 
and a neat epigrammatic manner of expressing them,—as when 
she describes one of her persons as a short man in the Grenadier 
Guards. 

The story is slight enough. It simply consists of the heroine’s 
concealed affection for Lord Litchfield, a Roman Catholic peer, who 
is engaged fo Matilda Leslie, the daughter of a baronet of the same 
Edited by Lady Dermer. In 


* Lady Selina Clifford; a Novel: and other Tales. 
| two volumes. Published by Bentley. 
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ag eager Selina’s affection, however, is rewarded by Matilda. 
he has only yielded to her father’s persuasion in accepting Lord 
Litchfield, but breaks off the match when she discovers the state of 
_ friend’s heart, and recurs to her former intention of taking the 
veu. 

Story, however, is a subordinate matter in Lady Selina Clifford. 
The interest of the fiction rather consists in its delineations of 
country characters and society, such as they might have been 
thirty years ago, but such as they might have been thirty years 

reviously, or as they are now. 
ouse has survived the Reform Bill, and in its essentials would 
survive the abolition of rectories. 

“About a quarter of a mile beyond the town, on the left, was the rectory— 
a tall, dull-looking house, shaded with old chestnut-trees; and the gloom of 
the iron-railed court-yard before it was rather relieved by a small flower- 
garden which opened into it on the left, and which was kept in the neatest 
order by Miss Hensley, the only daughter of the rector,—a good-humoured, 
homely, bustling woman of forty-five, who was Lady Bountiful, gossip-pur- 
veyor, and adviser-general to the parish. 

‘Doctor Iensley was a little, thin, restless old gentleman, whose charac- 
ter was only redeemed from the merest commonplace by two peculiar qua- 


lifications,—he was a ‘ motive-finder,’ and a ‘ horror-seeker’ ; that is, he could | 


not hear of the slightest occurrence without directly setting his wits to work 
to find out a cause for it. Notaneighbour could take a journey, give a din- 
ner-party, or invite a friend to stay with him, but Doctor Hensley would be 
obliging enough to discover some surreptitious motive for his doing so. ‘The 
other redeeming qualification was a most inveterate love of the horrible. 
His favourite book was the ‘Newgate Calendar’ ; but that did by no means 
satisfy the keenness of his appetite ; and not a fire could break out, a leg be 
broken, or a child be deeeal, cite twenty miles of him, without a gleam 
of satisfaction breaking out through the cloud of gravity he thought it ne- 
cessary to assume on the occasion. It was not that he was a hard-hearted 
man, but the horrible was his natural element; he could not help it.” 

There is a fitting adaptation of style to subject throughout. The 
common occurrences of daily life form the staple of the book. The 
following is a family-party previous to the arrival of dinner-guests. 
Sir Robert Leslie is the Romish baronet already mentioned, of very 
ancient family, whose object in life is to establish his de aghters. 
With this view, he has invited Lord Litchfield to dinner, as soon as 
possible after his arrival in the neighbourhood. 

“The whole party were rather in an uncomfortable state of expectation 
and agitation: they had none of them met Lord Litchfield or Lady Selina 
Clifford, both of whom were now to be their guests; they were all anxious to 
appear to advantage before such distinguished visitors; and they were 
but little accustomed to play the hosts; besides which, there were many 


This picture of a rector and his | 


boat, with various collateral information on shipwrecks, originated in the 
liberality of Rear-Admiral the Duke of Northumberland. Besides providing 
his own county with life-boats, and presiding over the Royal National In- 
stitution for the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck, the Duke offered a 
prize for the best model of a life-boat; and the Admiralty permitted some 
officials most competent to the task to form a committee to adjudicate upon 
the subject. This folio volume, copiously illustrated with plates, and pub- 
lished at the expense of the Admiral Duke, is the result. 

And a very painstaking, complete, and useful work it is; not only em- 
bracing a thorough exposition of the matter before the Committee, but de- 
ducing the principles on which a life-boat should be constructed, and col- 
lecting a variety of facts connected with the present state of the coasts 
of the United Kingdom as regards means for saving life. After a careful 
investigation of the models, and a classification arranged according to form 
and structure, the Committee drew up formule expressed by the parts of 
100, touching the relative proportions and essential conditions of a good 
boat ; rowing and sailing qualities, with seaworthiness, ranking together as 
48, since without these all other excellences are of little use. The Committee 
then proceeded to test all the boats by these data; and after exhibiting 
the respective merits of the models by a scale marking their degrees 
of theoretical excellence, they notice in detail the more remarkable 
models. Having thus dismissed the immediate business, they enter into 
a discussion upon the true principles that should distinguish the life- 
boat, as regards form, materials, fittings, and their application; in which, 
it strikes us, they display a just medium between aiming at critical perfec- 
tion and practical excellence; for in life-boasts, as in other things, that 


| which is theoretically the best is not always sufficiently simple for practice, 


| mittee. 


especially in the face of haste and danger. An appendix contains a cata- 
logue ot all the models and plans submitted for competition; a descriptive 
account of the principal, with remarks; drawings of some of the designs, 
and an improved plan of the prize-boat, by Mr. Peake, one of the Com- 
There is de a list-raisonnée of * the life-boats, life-rockets, and 
mortars” placed round the coasts of the United Kingdom,—which reflect no 
credit on us as a nautical people. ] 
The Mercantile Navy List. Corrected to August 20, 1851. 
Registrar-General of Seamen. 
(This, like its prototype tie Navy List, is a species of periodical, appearing 
half-yearly. It contains a list of the masters and mates who have passed 


By the 


| their examination, with letters indicative of their grades of merit; to which 


little private distresses that threw a gloom over the family party now as- | 


sembled. Sir Robert was out of humour because he had yielded to the ear- 
nest request of his favourite daughter Matilda, that she might not appear at 
dinner; he had, however, issued his peremptory command that she should 

ass the evening in the drawingroom. He now stood with his back to the 

re, meditating upon his folly in suffering Matilda to follow her own whims, 
and looking around his large gloomy-looking drawingroom, the furniture of 
which was rather more antique than he could have wished: he had been 
seldom accustomed to see the heavy satin-wood sofas and chairs disrobed of 
their modest garments of brown chintz, and it now struck him that their 
long dark shining legs looked rather indecent, and had better have remained 
covered up. 

** Miss Leslie sat apart upon a sofa, with an immoveable countenance, 
though internally suffering much agitation. The domestic affairs fell under 
her superintendence, and she had just learned that the favourite jelly had 
fallen in ; added to which misfortune was the greater one of the fish not 
having arrived, and her being totally unprepared for a toy dish : her medita- 
tions were therefore very bitter; and the more so as the non-arrival of fish 
was entirely owing to Sir Robert obstinately persisting, against her better 
judgment, in having his dinner-party take place on Monday—the very worst 
day, as every one knows, for fish. Miss Leslie assured her sisters that she 
was entirely indifferent as to this calamity; it was ‘Papa’s fault, and was 
nothing to her *: notwithstanding which assertion, it was evident to her sis- 
ters that she was anything but indifferent to her misfortunes ; they therefore 
prudently retired as far from her vicinity as they possibly could, and en- 
sconced themselves in a window to watch the arrival of the first carriage 
which should drive up the avenue, while in a low voice they detailed to each 
other their own petty grievances.] 

“Charlotte was distressed that the evening was so damp—she was afraid her 


hair would never keep in curl ; and Catherine, who was very brown, thought | 
The monotony of their | 


it a great pity they were obliged to be in mourning. 
complaints was every now and then very pleasingly broken by wondering 
* how Lady Selina would be dressed,’ and ‘if Lord Litchfield would be hand- 
some,’ and in hoping the Harveys ‘ would not wear their ugly blue gowns, 
of the very sight of which they were sick.’ ”’ 

There are three other tales, of less elaboration, and less interest, 
from their dealing less with common life. Steinhault is the story 
of a German nobleman, who assassinates the father of his lady 
love, in order to remove an impediment to his marriage ; and is of 
course very wretched afterwards. The Fute of Rosabel is the 
sketch of a very beautiful and heavenly-minded daughter of a 
duke, who falls in love with a clergyman ; and when failing health 
extorts the ducal consent, it apparently comes too late, since Rosa- 
bel dies not long after her marriage. Cecilia Vere and its sequel 
is the story of a man whom Cecilia has allowed herself to be per- 
suaded to jilt fora marquis; and after the punishment, repentance, 
and death of the marchioness, the old lover marries her daughter. 


y ‘a y 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Oxford University Statutes. Translated to 1843, by the late G. R. M. 
Ward, Esq., M.A., &c.; and eure under the superintendence of 
James Heywood, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. Volume II. Containing the 
University Statutes, from 1767 to 1850. 

Modern Painters. Volume I. containing Parts I. and II. of General 
Principles, and of Truth. By John Ruskin, Author of “The Stones 
of Venice,” &c. Fifth edition, revised by the Author. 

Lights and Shades on a Traveller's Path; or Scenes in Foreign Lands, 
By Janet Robertson, Authoress of “ Affinities of Foreigners.” 


Report of the Committee appointed to Examine the Life-Boat Models 
submitted for the Premium offered by his Grace the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland. With Appendix, Maps, and Plans. 

[This essay in the form of a report on the nature and qualities of the life- 





| the third Jubilee of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 





are added an account of the honorary rewards given by governments or indi- 
viduals to particular oflicers, and a list of cancelled seamen’s tickets. There 
is also a good deal of miscellaneous information, relating to the workings of 
the new act, or of the nature of a marine directory. It seems an indispen- 
sable publication for the skipper, shipowner, or person in any way connected 
with the mercantile marine. } 

Lhe Literature of Italy, from the Origin of the Italian Language to the 
Death of Boccacio; an Historical Sketch. By Leonard Francis 
Simpson. 

(This volume chiefly consists of the lives of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccacio, 
with notices of their works, preceded by sketches of the downfall of the 
Western Empire, the rise of modern Italy, and the origin of the Italian 
language. ‘The plan is commonplace; the execution both commonplace and 
flat.] 

Verses for 1851, in Commemoration of the Third Jubilee of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. Edited by the Reverend Ernest 
Tlawkins, 

[A collection of verses, apparently written by various hands, to commemorate 
The sub- 
jects chosen for the verses are various, and, as well as the sentiments, ap- 
propriate to the theme ; the execution is always respectable, sometimes 
scholarly, but the pieces hardly rise to poctry.] 

Two Fairy Tales, arranged in a Dramatie Form. By a Lady. 

[The transposition into dramatic poems of two dairy tales from Grimm. 
They are cleverly done, but with the knack of verse rather than the spirit of 
poetry ; with too much of the theatrical, and too little of the fairy-tale cha- 
racter. ] 

Something New from the Story-Garden. 
Agnes, and Ernie. 

[Four children’s tales, designed to inculeate goodness or good fecling ; ele- 
gantly though rather artificially written, and prettily got up.] 

Egmont ; a Tragedy. By Goethe. The original German edition ; with a 
complete Vocabulary by Falek Lebahn. 

In what Manner Henry Vou Eichenfels came to the Knowledge of 
God; a Tale for the Young. By Ch. Schmid. With a complete Vo- 
cabulary, anda Collection of Familiar Sentences and Dialogues, by 
Falck Lebahn. 

[These two little volumes are, equally with M. Lebahn’s previous publi- 
cations on the same plan, excellently adapted to assist self-exercise in the 
German language. For students of mature years, the tragedy of Eymont 
may be recommended ; for the more juvenile, the experiences of Henry Von 
Eichenfels.] 


Brought by Sister, for Ida, 


New Penriopicat. 

The Freeman ; a Monthly Journal of Social, Educational, and Religious 
Progress. January to September. 

[A twopenny monthly periodical; chiefly consisting of original papers, or 
disquisitional reviews. ‘The principles of the work are a species of modern 
Unitarian Liberalism, and some of the papers display considerable ability ; 
though exhibiting traces of an intolerance of their own. 

PAMPULETs. 

The Pope in the Nineteenth Century. By Joseph Mazzini. _ 

Essays on the Divine Power, as manifested in the Outward Symbol and 
realized in the Inward Life. By Joseph Edwards. 

The Ionian Islands : What they have Lost and Suffered under the 
Thirty-five Years’ Administration of the Lord High Commissioners 
sent to govern them. In reply to a Pamphlet entitled “The Ionian 
Islands under British Protection.”’ By an Ionian. 

An Act to Amend the Law of Evidence; with Notes, Introduction, 
and Index. By Edward W. Cox, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Law of Evidence Bill; with Lord Brougham’s Speech on opening 
it, Friday 11th April 1851. Second edition, with a Preface on the 
Amendments. 

A Letter addressed to the Right Honourable the Committee of the House 
of Lords sitting on the Masters’ Jurisdiction, &e. 

Suinmary of Suggestions for Additions to the Law of Lunacy. 

Report of the Alleged Lunatics’ Friend Society. 

Patent Solid Sewage Manure, &e. 














BIRTHS, 

Gn the 7th August, at Nassau, New Providence, the Lady of the Hon. J. C. Lees, 
Chief Justice and President of the Council of the Bahamas, of a son. 

On the 20th, at Oporto, the Lady of John Lambert, Esq., of a daughter. ns 

On the 5th September, at Sneaton Hall, near Whitby, Yorkshire, the Wife of 
Joseph Barker Richardson, Esq., of a son. 

On the Sth, at the residence of the Archbishop of Armagh, in Charles Street, St. 
James's Square, the Lady of George Dunbar, Esq., of a son, 
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On oe 6th, at Anningsley Park, Chertsey, the Hon. Mrs. James Norton, of a 

aughte 
. on th the 7th, at Aston Rectory, near Stevenage, Hants, the Wife of the Rev. G, A. 
Oddie, of a son. 

On the 8th, at Bath, the Hon. Mrs. R. Lambert Baynes, of a son. 

On the 9th, at Ashley Park, Surrey, Lady Fletcher, of a son. 

On the 9th, at Newburgh, Northuinberland, the Wife of C aptain Gustavus Coul- 
son, R.N., of a daughter. 

On the 10th, the Viscountess Nevill, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 2d June, at Barrackpore, Bengal, Lieutenant John Robert Rice Coombs, 
Forty-second Regiment of Bengal Light Infantry, youngest son of the late Lieute- 
nant- -Colonel J. Monckton Coombs, te Sarah Louisa, eldest daughter of the late Ma- 
jor Landon Jones. 

On the 3d September, at Thurning, Norfolk, Purefoy Huddlestone, Esq., of Nor- 
ton, Suffolk, to Mary Frances, elde stdaughter of James Gay, Esq., of Thurning Hall. 

On the ith, at “W hitsbury, Hants, Richard Purvis, E sq., Commander R.N., 
youngest son of Rear-Admiral Purvis, of Bury Hall, Hants, to Georgiana Rac hel, 
eldest daughter of the late Major-General Cock, of Hopton Hall, Suffolk. 

On the 7th, at Beaminster, the Rev. William Laxton, M.A , Incumbent of Atworth 
and South Wraxall, Wilts, to Ella, eldest daughter of James William Daniel, Esq., 
of Beaminster. 

On the 8th, at Castle Church, the Rev. Edward Allen, Incumbent of St. Paul's, 
Tunbridge, to Mary, eldest ds aughte r of the late George Keen, Esq., of Rowley 

On the 9th, at Nettle ham Church, the Rev. R_ J. Simpson, M.A., of W hitburn, 
Durham, and son of Robert Simpson, Esq., of Rutland Square, Dublin, to Mary 
Elizabeth, second daughter of John Hood, Esq., of Nettleham Hall, Lincolnshire. 

On the 9th, at Maidstone, the Rev. F. Walker, M.A., of Worceste r College, Ox- 
ford, toMartha, younger daughter of Henry Godden, Esq., of Somerticld House, 
Maidstone. 

DEATHS. 

In March last, at his seat of Anstey Barton, Van Diemen’s Land, T. Anstey, Esq., 
father of Mr. Chisholm Anstey, M. 

On the 4th August, at Caragatch, Turke y, William Willshire, E 
at Adrianople, and formerly of Mogador, Bart mary. 

On the 3d September, at Rosebank, Donaghadee, 
Admiral. 

On the 3d, in Pomona Place, Hammersmith, Robert Neale, Esq.; in his 92d year. 

On the 4th, at Linthaughlee, Jedburgh, R. Barwell Carter, Esq., only son of the 
late Dr. William Barwell Carter; in his 27th year. 

On the 4th, in London, Catharine, second daughter of the late Sir Alexander 
Purves, of Purves, Bart. 

On the 4th, at Edgbaston, Edward Johnston, M.D.; in his 94th year, 

On the 4th, the Rev. Herbert Charles Marsh, M.A., Rector of Barnack and Canon 
of Peterborough ; in his 43d year. 

On the 5th, at Dieppe, Sir Thomas Pelham Ilayes, Bart. 

On the 6th, at Waterford, suddenly, Miss Sheil, sister of the late 
Richard Lalor Sheil. 

On the 6th, at Ilfracombe, Lady Meck, Wife of Sir James Meek, C.B., lately Comp- 
troller of the Victualling of the N: wy. 

On the 6th, at Ashley Park, Walton-upon-Thames, Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart.; in 
his 44th year. 

On the ith, at Dover, Harriet Arabella, Relict of the Rev. Dr. Goodall, Provost 
of Eton and Canon of Windsor; in her 84th year. 

On the 7th, at Reading, Robert Francis Jameson, 
missioner of Arbitration at the Havannah. 

On the 11th, in Bury Street, St. James’s, William Busfeild, Esq., M.P., of Upwood, 
Yorks hire ; : in his 79th year. 


’ " 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, September 9. 

PartNersuips Dissoivep.—J. and A. Giddings, Edwards Street, Portman Square, 
dressmakers— Hodgkinson and Macdonald, Manchester, commission-agents—Spiller 
and Browne, Bridgewater, merchants; as far as regards J. H. Payne—J. W. and J. 
W. Taylor, Norwich, penters—Fuller and Farley , Croydon, auctioneers—Chop- 
ping and Maund, Oxford Street, m: — acturers of p: atent horse-shoes-—Beesley and 
Miles, New Road, Whitechapel—F, J. and H. R. Y. Burnett, St. Mary-at-Hill, ship- 
agents—W. and S. Taylor, Great Cunt Street, Hoxton, colour-manufacturers— 
Chaffers and Jones, Liverpool, brewers 
far as regards R. Shankland— Winder and Benson, Lancaster, railway-contractors 
Thompson and Meen, Wargrave, Berkshire, grocers —Cuffley and Hicks, Finsbury 
Square, cabinet-manufacture v9—Gibson and Co. Hull, iron-sh iip-builders— Evere tt 
and Latimer, Manchester, candfe-wick-manutacturers-- Bousfield and Co. Hounsditch; 
and Favel and Bousfields, St. Mary Axe, clothiers—Liepmann and Co. London and 
Nottingham ; and Julius Kohn and Co. Caleutta: as far as regards C. Peter—Dun- 
ning and Co. Wolverhampton, iron-merchants—Lockerby 
eee and Co. Glasgow, corn-factors; as far as regards J. R. 

samb. 

Bankrvupts.—Tuomas Harrison, Addle Street, agent, to surrender Sept. 19, Oct. 
24: solicitors, Watson and Roscoe, Worship Street; official assignee, Cannan, 
Aldermanbury—Epmenp Suerrreip, Tomlin Terrace, Poplar, builder, Sept. 19, Oct. 
25: solicitors, Baker and Co. Lime Street: official assignee, Nicholson, Basing ghall 
Street—Henry Grorce Wootcor, Eve itt Street, Russell Square, fringe-manufac 
turer, Sept. 19, Oct. 25 solicitors, taylis and Drewe, Redcross Street; off 
assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street— 
tioner, Sept. 26, Oct. 25: solicitors, Church and Son, Bedford Row; 
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Samuel Leslie, Esq., 
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Esq., late her Majesty's Com- 























official assignee, 


Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Jou Lane, High Street, Marylebone, tailor, Sept. 
19, Oct. 25: solicitor, Cox, Pinner’s Hall; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall 





Chambers—WiLi1amM Henry Osnorn, Ebury Strect, Pimlico, wine-merchant, Sept. 
13, Nov. 1: solicitor, Bolder, Craven Street; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers—Joun Watson, Skipton, linen-draper, Sept. 26, Oct. 20: solicitors, Jones, 
Size Lane; Blackburn, Leeds; official assignee, Freeman, Leeds—J ames CrircHLey 
Hott, Halifax, innkeeper, Sept. 26, Oct. 20: solicitors, Higham, Brighouse; Bond 
and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds—Joun Forman and Roperr 
Frow, Hull, joiners, Sept. 24, Oct. 22: solicitors, Thorney and Son, and Lightfoot 
and Co. Hull; official assignee, Carrick, Hull—Tuomas Minwarn, Gower Street, 
miller, Sept. 17, Oct. 16: solicitor, Terrell, Exeter; official assignee, Herna mame 
Exeter—GrorGr Nicnotas MAnzavino, Manchester, merchant, Sept. 22, Nov. 

solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Pott, oe Bnd cob 
Dannett Rontnsonx, Manchester, coach-builder, Sept. 24, Nov. 11: solicitors, De 











Lara and Fogg, Manchester ; ; Official assignee, Fraser, Manchester—Joun LILLey 
and ALFRED. AsmMALL, Liverpool, merchants, Sept. 17, Oct. 10: solicitors, Brady 


and Son, Staple Inn; Carson and Ellis, Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 

Divipenps.—Oct. 1, Barrett, Horncastle, engineer—Oct. 13, Boydell and Roper, 
Kingswinford, Staffordshire, iron-founders—Oct. 2, Smith, Warrington, cotton- 
manufacturer. 

Crertiricates.— To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary onthe day of 
sneeting.—Oct. 2, Irlam, Liverpool, broker—Oct. 3, Wanostrocht, Liverpool, broker 
—Oct. 2, Edwards, Liverpool, basket-mannfacturer—Oct. 1, Bateson, Rochdale, cot- 
ton-spinner—Oct. 1,5. and J. Soule, Macclesfield, riband-manufacturers—Oct. 2, 
Burge, Taunton, saddler. 

Scotrcn Srquestration.—Leech, Inverary, writer, Sept. 12, Oct. 3. 


Friday, September 12. 

Partyersuips Drssoivep.—Giles and Morgan, Newport, Monmouthshire, con- 
tractors—Orford and Co. Manchester, paperhangers—J. and C. T. = ard, Hereford 
Place, Commercial Road East, linen-drapers—T. and W. Hones, Colvill Terrace, 
King’s Road, fishmongers—Ormerod and Harrison, Wigan, bric k- makers—W right 
and Peirson, Coleman Street Buildings, drysalters—Scoweroft and Cartwright, 
Kingswinford, Statfordshire, coal-masters—Sanderson and Co. Manchester, leather- 
factors; as far as regards T. Eastwood—T. and J. Blakey, Leeds, machine-makers 

-Philip and M‘Innes, Hull, printers—Chamberlin and Warner, Norwich, grocers— 
Atkin and Gee, Liverpool, tea-dealers—Carruthers and Gibbons, Over Darwen, Lan- 
eashire, silk-bonnet-wire-manufacturers—Pownall and Protheroe, Austinfriars, 
commission-agents, 

Baxykrvuprcy Axxcitep.—Henry Grorce Harrison, King’s Road, Hoxton Old 
Town, wheelwright. 

BANKRUPTS. —Davip Frencu and ArcwiBaip Sanps, Coal Exchange, coal-factors, 
to surrender Oct. 2, Nov. 8: solicitors, Lawrence and Co, Old Jewry Chambers; 
otticial assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Samvri Cannock jun. Kent Terrace, 
Camden Town, tobacconist, Sept. 20, Oct. 23: solicitors, Rogerson and Ford, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields ; Carter, Gloucester ; official assigt re ‘ N ic holson, Basinghall Street 
—Evwarp Lacry, Birmingham, glass-dealer, Sept. 25, Get. 14: solicitor, He “yward, 

sirmingham ; official assiguee, Valpy, Birmingham- Maa ruew Lister, Painswick, 





























clothier, Sept. 25, Oct. 28: solicitor, Kearsey, Stroud; official assignee, Acraman, 
Bristol—-Jonun Brac u, Bradford, Yorkshire, apothecary, Sept. 25, Oct. 20: — 
Terry and Watson, Bradford ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Youn 
Leeds—Tuomas Hurst, Warrington, printer, Sept. 22, Nov. 4: solicitors, Fo 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Cobbett, Manchester ; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester— 
S. Waker, Little Lev er, Lancashire, dyer, Sept. 26, Nov. 3: solicitors, Sale and Co. 
Manchester ; official assignee, Pott, Manchester. 

Divipenps.—Oct. Steane, Wellingborough, grocer—Oct. 8, Waller, Foulsham, 
Norfolk, merchant -aiek ¥ 7, Marten, Lewes, draper—Oct. 7, C ockerell, Northampton, 
draper—Oct. 6, Sutton, Scarborough, master-mariner—Oct. 8, W. and F. Fincher, 
Ivy Bridge, Devonshire, paper-manufacturers—Oct. 6, Brown senior and junior, 





Rear- | 


Whyte and Co. Liverpool, ironmongers; as | 


and Stephenson, Glas- | 


} 
Jounx Ronert Tayior, Chance ry Lane, sta- 


Broad Street, Rate liffe, sail-makers—Oct. 6, Barber, Eaton Socon, Bedfordshire, 
builder—Oct. 7, Brown, Fetter Lane, pawnbroker— Oct. 7, Creed, Chadwell St. 
Mary, Essex, innkeeper—Oct. 21, Price and Lavender, Birmingham, paper-dealers. 

Certiricates.— Zo be granted unle: ss cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
mecting.—Oct 6, Meryweather, late of West Ham, Essex, brick-make r—Oct.7, Johns, 
Great Queen Street, fixture-dealer—Oct. 13, Thomas, Bristol, ship-broker—Oct. % 

S.and J. Joule, Macclesfie ld, riband-manufacturers—Oct. 3, Chew Manchester, 
pp eae Be Oct. 7, Teece and Peate, Oswestry, drapers—Oct. 14, King, 
Stourport, innkeeper. 

Scorcn SrqvestRations.—Gentles, Falkirk, currier, Sept. 16, Oct. 
and Sons, Dundee, merchants, Sept. iz, Oct. 8—Smith, Inverness, grocer, 
! Oct. 14—Main, Edinburgh, boot-maker, Sept. 18, Oct. 9—Boyd, Dundee, 
maker, apt. 18, Oct. 9. 





7—Kinmond 
Sept. 18, 
boot- 











PRICES CURRENT. 


(Closing Prices.) 





BRITISH FUNDS. 
















[oo Saturd.| Monday. | Tuesday. Wednes. | Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols .. .| ot 96, | 968 | 969 6 968 

| Ditto for Account . ; 964 96h | 96) | mt 96 96} 

or Ce ec 97 or (| 97 A 

Sle Omar Ls] Se S| ae | a | oa 

| Long Annuities .....-+++0+0- os} 7 7% } 78 | 7 rf shut 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent. | —— | 2155 | 216 | 216 216, | 2155 
India Stock, 104 per Cent... .. -| 22 | — 262 262 260 — 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem . |— | 45 som. 4 | 645 48 45 

| India Bonds 3 per Cent ........eeeeeeeee | — 52pm. | 52 — od 





FOREIGN FUND 
anne Official Quotation during the Week a. Friday yer ) 


2 





















































































Austrian, ...eccceseeeeeee 5 p. Ct. 81g) Maseac husetts (Sterling). 2 p- Cty 106 
Belgian.. 44—- — |}! = | 27 
Ditto...... 23—- _ . $ —_ } _ 
Brazilian .. - 91h | 3 t= } oo 
Buenos Ayres _- — 5 — | 95 
Chilian ...... - 104 t— | loe 
Danish .. a lozex d. }| Pe nnsy Vania ® i— Slexd 
| Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders - 59§ || Peruvian. 5s — | 903 
| Ditto. - 93 Portuguese. 5 = 87h 
French . _— 55f. T5e. Ditto. .. aw 
Ditto. — | 94f. 50c. - 5 lig 
| Indis - 74 Spanish. 5 — | 205 
| Illinois .. _- 64 DILlO . ee eeeees or ed 36g 
| Kentucky ee _ —_ Ditto (Passive) .. seeee | 53 
Louisiana (Sterling)......6 — 90exd. }) Ditto (Coupons e oa 
| Marvland (Sterling)...... — 89 Venezuela Active... ....ssceceees e — 
SHARES. 
| (Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
| Rarewars— |! Banxs— | 
Caledonian .....-+eee+e+ severe 10} Australasian, ...scesesereeees ++] 394 
Edinburgh and Gla: 28 } British North ‘Ame rican. oe 45 
Eastern Counties 53 Colonial —- 
| Comm —_— 
| Loudon and We —- 
} London Joint Stoc 18} 
Hull and Selby........ —_ National of Ireland .. —_— 
| Lancashire and Yorkshire 49} National Provincial.. _ 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......+.+. — |, _ Provincial of Ireland... 425 
London Brighton and South Coast 90] || Union of Australia,.... — 
London and Blackwall, .......... 6} || Union of London... ....seee00+ 14g 
| London and North-western . lidjexd. Mints— 
Midland ..... 434 ex d. BONS... 6660 eeeeeee sereceeees —_— 
North Britis Spex n., Brazilian Imperial . — 
Scottish Central....... 15} }! Ditto (St. John del Rey) od —— 
South-eastern and Dover . 19} Cobre Copper ....cececereces eee —_ 
South-westerM ......-006+ eee 794 I MISCELLAN EUUS— 
| York, Newcastle, and Berw vick. ts Australian Agricultural ........ 15 
| York’and North Midland ........ 17gexd. Canada ....cccceceeeees * 495 
| Docxs— General Steam .. a 
East and West India...... evccece 142 Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 63 
London . 14h | Royal Mail Steam....... eecceee oT | 
St. Katherine ..........eeeeeeeee | 73h OC South Australian .....6..+e000+ 235 
| BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
| Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes a 00.00 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin sian Pieces 0 ; © | Iron, British Bars.... 5 2 6.. 510 0 
New Dollars ......+6ss+0+ erovesece 04 | Lead, british Pig..... 17 0 © ..17 5 0 
| Silverin Bars, Standard .......+. «0 5 Of) Steel, Swedish Keg. -~-MWwWo,. oved 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 12. 

a & . #8 | 
to39 | Rye .seceees 23to24 Maple..... 29 t030 
—40 | Barley ..... 21—23 White .... 
35—38 Malting .. 27—28 Boilers ... 26 
Malt, Ord, . 46—48 | Beans, Ticks. 4 

Fine coves 50—52 
Peas, Hog .. 26—28 


. & 

Oats, Feed... 16to17 
Fine .. as 

- 20—21 
















coooe 41—42 
Super. New. 44 —46 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 

Per Qr. (Impe rial) ry! kame and Wales. 


Indian Gorn. 27 —28 Fine ., 25—26 


WEEKLY AVERAGE, 
| For the Week ending Sept. 6. 







































Wheat.... 40s. 74. +» 268. 10¢.| Wheat . 38s. Od. | Rye........- 268.2d, 

Barley.... 26 1 nly - 30 10 Barley ..... 26 1 Beans 5 4 

Oats ...... 21 3 Peas ....... 27 © | Oats oo... 20 1 Peas .....00. u 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS 

Town-made .........+- per sack 39s. to 42s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 12s. 0d. per doz. 

SECONS ....ccccececceseeves 37 Carlow, 3. 14s. to 4/1. Os. per cwt. 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 34 — 37 Bacon, Irish ...........per cwt. 558, to 62s, 

Norfolk and Stockton .......... 31 — 33 | Cheese, Cheshire ....++++e+++ +e 42 — 70 
American 22 | Derby Plain ..... — 0 
Canadian Hams, York — 64 

Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 4lb. ioaf. Eggs, Frenc h, per 120, 4s. 3d. to és. 22. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 














Newaoate a“ LeaDENHALL.* SMiTurieco.* Heap or Carrie at 
8. d. . a. a. aod sd. ta SMITHFIELD. 
Reef .. 2 4 to 2 10 to 3 2 we 2 2to3 2to3 6 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 2 8—3 4—3 6 .... 3 4—3 B8—4 O Beasts. 1,253 ..... 4,650 
Veal .. 2 4—3 4—3 8 won. 2 4-3 2—3 8) Sheep .11,450,.... 31,270 
Pork .. 2 8—3 4—4 © .... 3 6—3 86—310/| Calves, 624 ..... 305 
Lamb... 3 4—4 0-4 4 - 40 44—4 8) Pigs... 510.,.., 590 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. )OOL. 
Kent Pockets......++.+++ seee 988. to 108s. | Down and half bred Hogs per Ib, 12d. to 134d 
Choice ditto . +» 100 — MO | Wether and Ewe. ,.....++.+-++0+ 10 —— 
Sussex ditto ... 95 — 105 | Leicester esget “and Wether.... 12 
Farnham ditto 0 — O&O (Fine Combing.........cecerees os 104 — - lb 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Whuirrcnaret. 
Hay, Good ...scceceeeceee 752. to 80s. cocccccccces 208: BO TES. cocccccces 66s. to 72s, 
Infe rior. 5 5 — OO 55 =— 6 
. 6) o-— 0 
SS 63 — 56 
20 23 — 24 





GROCERIES. 
Tea, Souchong, fine,per lb.. 1s, 07. to 2s pe 
a- 


aerewh. £112 0 : 














ose con AW OS Congou, fine .. coe 
eee - ill 9 Pekoe, flowery.. - 1@e=~—3 0 
Linseed Oil- Cake evccces “per 1000 9 lo 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 4s, 6d, to 5s. 6d. | Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 665. to 92s, 
Moulds | 6¢. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. | Good Ording ATY wccccee veces 42 — 45s, OF 
Coals, Hetton ....sssseeeeeeees 15 3 | Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 25s. 3}4. 
ree 00 | West india Molasses ...... 138. 04. vo 15s, Od, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





@ > 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
PLAYHOUSE PRICE NIGHTS. Most positively the 
last nights of the Season. Yielding to the renewed demands 
of the patrons of the Opera, and for the accommodation of the 
numerous visitors still in London, FOUR MORE NIGHTS 
will be given, viz. on 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 
THURSDAY, SEPTPMBER 18, 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 
rticwars will be announced forthwith.—Pit Stalls, 
10s, 6d. Gallery Stalls, 5s. Pit, 5s. Gallery, 2s. 6d. Box 
Seats, 5s. Gs.and 7s. Boxes, l. Is. MM. lls. 6d. and 2i. 2s. 
Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the 
Box-office at the Theatre, Opera Colonade. 
commence at Bight o'Clock. 
, ‘ha — 
REE EXHIBITION. — ART-UNION 
of LONDON.—The Exhibition of Works selected by 
the Prizeholders of 1851, IS NOW OPEN to the public with- 
out tickets, daily, from 10 till 6, at the Society of British 
Artists’ Gallery, Suffolk Street, and will continue open till the 
27th instant 
The Print of AN ENGLISH MERRY-MAKING IN THE 
OLDEN TIME is READY FOR DELIVERY. 
GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 


Full pa 


i Hon. 
) Sees 








YALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, 
Regent Street—The CRYSTAL PALACE asa WIN. 


TER GARDEN is exhibited immediately preceding the 
DIORAMA of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, showing, 
Southampton, Cintra, the Tagus, Tarifa, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, the Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, 
Madras, Calcutta, and the mag nt mausoleum “The Ti 
Mehal,” the exterior by moonlight, the beautiful gateway, 
and gorgeous interior. Daily at 12,3, and 8 o'clock. Ad 
mission, ls. 2s. 6d. and 3s. Doors open halfan hour before 
each representation. 
7 r Tr 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
London ; 97, George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, 
Glasgow ; 4, College Green, Dublin. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 
affords the most perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, 
and in the great success which has attended it since its com 
mencement. 

‘The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the 31st 
December 1847 is as follows— 

Sum added Sum added 














Sum 












Sum Time to policy to policy ble 
Assured Assured. in 1841. in 1848. 
£ s. d, £ sd. 
5,000 13 yrs 10 mths... 683 6 8 787 10 0 
5,000 112100 
1,000 157 10 0 
1,000 157 10 0 
1,000 22100 
500 «12 years.... 5000 78150 
500 _— 00 
500 _— ll 50 511 50 





ertheless, are on the most moderate scales 
and only One Half need be "paid for the First Five Yes 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information afforde od 
on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, London. 


y ral 4oTrT + a 
}CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SO- 
4. CIETY, 6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. Established 

1823. Empowered by Act of ament, 3 William 1V 

Directors, 
The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

A. Kingsford Barber, Esq. Sir Alex. Dutf Gordon, Bart. 

Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq, Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P 

Henry Barnett, Esq. | John Mendham, Esq 

Robert Biddulph, Esq. Charles Morris, Esq. 

Thomas Edgar, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 

——— s. 

Capt. Robert Gordon, R.N 
John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
Physician. 

John Ayrton Paris, M.D. Cantab. Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. F.R.S. 2 
Dover Street, President of the Royal College of Physic 
Surgeon—Venjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S. 12, Bruton Street 

Solicitor—Uenry Young, Esq. 12, Essex Street, Strand. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. F.R.A.S. 

The advantages offered by this Society are—Economy com 
bined with Security, and Lower Rates of Premiums than 
those of any other Office which entitle the assured to partici- 
pate in the ‘profits, and considerably lower than those of any 
other Mutual Assurance Se 7 
The WHOLE OF THE P ROPITS are divided every fifth 
year among the assured, and a Bonus is added, after the pay 
ment of the Fifth Annual Premium, to every Policy effected 
on the Participating Seale, if a claim accrue thereon prior to 
the next division of profits. 

The Bonus declared in 1849 
profits,) upon the Mutual Pr 
the Premiums received. 

Loans granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 
Society. 

Number of Policies in force on the Ist January 1851, 5748. 

Amount of Assurance Fund 1,047,600/. Income 180,000/. 
per annum. 

The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by this 
Society, resulting from low premiums and a division of the 
entire profits among the assured— 




















Edward Charrington, Esq. 
Francis Dumergue, Esq. 














‘arising from the whole of the 
iple, averaged 62} per cent on 





















'\. laoea. 2 S \a268 |a 2 = 
|e g8524 j3g |S2 238" |e58 | se 
| SreSlS8 BSS m sos ies 
| & eee Seles See fen 82/5 Ba| ge 
| Bess eSs\aasoSsF asses 2s 
e |g£5.538)g48|282)52252 26522) 22 
\4 BR SARE ie ja Fe S=i3 $£| Ss 
' 
| esa} e£| e| ¢£ 
20/ 201510 | 1260 260 108 1404 | 
30} 2618 5 | 1205; 205! io | 1351 
10 | 33:19 6 | 110) 140 | 118 § 1291 
| 50| 45 6 0 | 1030 | 30 | ¢ 





Prospectuses and full particulars btained on 
application to ALEXANDER MAC DON ALD, Sec. 


HE CONICAL FLOUR-MILL COM- 


PANY. To incorporate which an Act or Royal Charter 
will be applied for. Capital 100,0002. (with power to increase, 
in 10,000 shares of 10/. each. De »posit ls. per share. 

A body of gentlemen, some of them largely connected with 
steam flour-mills on the old system, have become so satisfied 
of the superiority of the new principle as to register this Com- 
pany provisionally, to introduce a great public benefit, a pa- 
tented invention, which numerous certificates show will make 
better and more productive flour, and that at a saving of about 
100 percent of fuel and labour. The exclusive right of making, 
and of granting licences to make, an article where there is 
this remarkable saving, one the whole population must con- 
sume, and the raw material of which at only 40s. a quarter 
costs forty millions a year, justifies the expectation of divi- 
dends and bonus beyond most safe and profitable investments. 

This is more fully shown in the prospectus, to which the agri- 
cultural and milling interests are specially directed. 
large capitals invested in flour. mills and the importance of 
this interest, see Blackwood's Magazine for June, p. 754, and 
for the ablest notices of this invention, (exhibited in Class 6, 
No. 442, in the Exhibition, and at daily work at 282, Wap- 
ping,) see Mark Lane Express and Agricultural Journal of 26th 
May and 7th July ; [lustrated London News of 19th; Mining 
——_ 26th, ning Chronicle of 3ist July. 

For Prospectus, and Home, Colonial, and Foreign Licences, 
apply as under. B. COV ENEY, Sccretary. 

Li, Great Tower Street, 











The Opera to 


For the | 


TrOuUr vob r > , 
N EW ZEALAND.—FOR PORT LYT- 
4% TELTON, CANTERBURY SETTLEMENT, and OTHER 
PORTS, the first- class passenger. ship WILLIAM HYDE, 
533 tons register, lying in the East India Docks, chartered 
and provisioned by the Canterbury Association. To sail on 
the 15th of October. Rates of passage—Chief cabin, a whole 
cabin between decks, 421. ; second cabin, 25/. ; steerage, 161, 
For freight, passage, or further information, apply to the 
Canterbury Association, 9, Adelphi Terrace ; and for freight 
or passage, to J. Stayner, 110, Fenchurch Street, Filby and 
Co. 157, Fenchurch Street ; or to Frederick Young, Manager 
of Shipping, the Canterbury Association, 74, Cornhill 


( UR CLIMATE.—The practical effect 
and great privilege of the benevolent law of man’s nature 
comfort in all eli- 








is to enable him to live with comparative 
mates. ‘asons, and temperatures, i 
food, &c. to his situation. It is well known that cold does 
more injury to the body than heat, as it obstructs the circula- 
tion of blood. Great care should therefore be taken to pro- 
tect the body from severe external cold by good warm cloth- 
ing ; 
apprise their customers at this s 
now are justified in raising their 
study of these natural requirements, and having done 
y other inventors in their branch of trade to pro- 
ly and graceful yet easy fitting clothes, calcu- 
lated’ to excite and retain a proper amount of animal heat. 
The peculiarities of the climate of this country have always de- 
manded a garment able to meet the sudden changes to which 
we are subject; this want is now for the first time fairly re- 
sponded to by a simple yet happy discovery, patented by a 
member of Messrs. NICOLL’S firm, whereby should a bleak 
north-easterly wind enforce a warm covering in the morning, 









ason of the year, and they 













} | and a genial mid-day or afternoon require a less cumbrous 


wrapper, the wearer may immediately 
slightest trouble, effect the object of his wis! 





and without the 
h, and, moreover, 
side his morn- 
The price of this garment is but a trifling advance 





he will not incur danger by entirely throwing 
ing friend. 
over this firm's ever popular Paletét, the graceful appearan 
of which it 
cognized 
1 Is, 





It will be sold by Messrs. NICOLL 
ry. but in London only at ll 
nd 120, RE TREET, and 22, CORNHILL. 


. pas or a hl 
qcu LPTORS’ or ARTISTS’ TOG.E.— 

‘ The graceful folds of these ancient garments will always 
induce a strong artistic desire to perpetuate their memory. 
The merit of present costume consists in its undoubted con- 
venience ; now Messrs. NICOLL have, by their inventions 
and in the employment of the first talent, endeavoured (they 
believe with much success) to accompany modern conve- 
nience with classic grace; this effort is particularly promi- 
nent in the new introduction called NICOLI TOGA, a 
garment that can be used in Railway or Carriage Travelling, 
cithe cloak for the shoulders or 
hnecs, The absence of sleeves, and the ad 
registered contrivance recently applicd, renders 
service, seeing that it may he devoted to the use of a | 
when travelling or shower of rain, for NICOLL’S T¢ 
is in many instances made completely proof agai 
torrent. The prices are very moderate; those 
yachting or boating are only thirty- tive shillings each ; but 
the price will of course increase in proportion to the richness 
of the materials used, some being prepared of the richest 
furs or velvets. They may be had in the country of Messrs 
NICOLL’S recognized Agents, but in LONDON only at 114, 
116, 118, and 120, REGENT STREET, or 22, CORNHILL. 






ains. 
its in the " 
116, 













































dapte: “d for 











he adapt his clothing, | 


| lief is 
of this fact Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent Street, generally | 


aim to the merit of making | 


| Trea 


YENIAL WARMTH.—This may now | 


be attained in cold weather without the fatigue conse- 
quent upon using heavy and clumsy clothing, by Messrs. NI- 


COLL'S adaptation of Eider-down to male attire, a Patent | 






for which was sought about two years s' 
wards abandoned, as the singularly treach 
not then be entirely secured ; but lately a mode by whic 
desirable result is accomplished was registered (6 and 7 








Vie. 
cap. 65) by H. J. and D. NICOLL, se that not only may Eide r- 





down now be worn with comfort, but also With « - 
tage, as the additional cost is but four or five shillings in the 
Paletot when thus made complete. 

“ Biders are found in greatest numbers in Iceland and the 
Fern Islands, where their beautiful and delicate down is well 
known to be proof against the most severe cold ; and even the 
small quantity which can be compressed and concealed be- 
tween the two hands will serve in the formation of a Paletét, 
which, while it has most extraordinary lightness, has, never- 
theless, more warmth than the finest and thickest blanket. 
The great desideratum for a Winter Garment is thus arrived 
at.’ The distinctive trade mark or title for this garment will 
be The Koh-i-noor Paletot, which, with Messrs) NICOLL’S 
name and address, will be woven into the lining of each. 

Public inspection is invited either at Messrs. NICOLL'S 
Agents, or at their Wholesale and Retail Warerooms, 114, 
116, 118, and 120, REGENT STREET, and 22, CORNHILL, 
LONDON. 


.. + > 
‘THE KOH-I-NOOR PALETOT.—Messrs. 
NICOLL, in choosing the above trade-mark or title to 
their new invention, the LIGHT GREAT-COAT or PALE- 
TOT, cor i of EIDER-DOWN, have sought the best legal 
opinion o the course they should pursue in maintaining 
their right to the sole use of this and other original titles 
which serve to distinguish their wares from those made by 
others. Messrs. NICOLL having for some years past had 
their trade-marks systematically and unfairly borrowed from 
them—borrowed is the mildest term that can be used, but the 
worst part has always been that the character of the’ original 
has been liable to injury by a bad copy or its representatives 
only in name being sold, the formation or style being gene- 
y very different. All Messrs. NICOLL’'S authorized repre- 
sentatives in the United Kingdom and the Colonies will ex- 
hibit a document to the above effect, signed and sealed by H. 
J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, and 120, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON. 
SSRS. NICOLL’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN LONDON 
ine thus arranged (Exeellence and Economy being conspi- 
cuous throughout.) 

In REGENT STREET, at Number 114, orders are taken for 
all kinds of the best Morning and Evening attire suitable for 
Gentlemen. 

The NEXT HOUSE, Number 1 


































is connected with the 
s, but is chiefly devoted 
to the production of Naval and Military Uniforms, complete 
in every requisite accoutrement for Officers of the Line or 
Militia and Cadets’ outfits, &c. 

At Number 118, specimens of Robes for the Pulpit, Bar, or 
Municipal oftice, may be scen and tested. 

At Number 120 Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing are prepared, 
with College Caps, Gowns, &c. as adapted for public or private 
schools, &c. 

In the SPACIOUS SHOW-ROOMS, extending over all 
the houses now enumerated, there is the ever popular Pa- 
lett and Morning Coat ready for immediate use, and in all 
their varied adaptations for convenience or climate, together 
with Dressing-gowns and many articles constructed for 
luxurious ease, and a division exclusively for travelling and 
sporting, including all the new inventions of Vulcanized 
India-rubber and other waterproofs, such as Fishing Boots, 
Capes, Souwesters, Life Belts, &c. &c. There is also a depart- 
ment for Liveries, where orders for single or several suits are 
well attended to. 

AT THE CITY ESTABLISHMENT, 22, CORNHILL, 
Morning and Evening attire, with PaletOts, may be obtained 
as in Regent Street; but there simply specimens of the 
| several other departments above described are submitted, 

The WHOLESALE and COUNTING-HOUSE DEPART- 

MENTS are, for the WEST-END, in WARWICK STREET, 

and in the CITY, CHANGE ALLEY. 
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BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 


E on Ocroper 1, 
Mr. SKEY, at Seven 


wr ° 





an Introductory Address by 
o’Clock p.m. 

LECTURES. 

Medicine .. 260000005 

SUPGeOry «oes ccesces 

Descriptive ‘Anatom 

Physiology and Morbid Anatomy. 


Dr. Burrows. 
Mr. Lawnence 
Mr. Skey. 

Mr. Pacer. 

Mr. Hotpen and 
Mr. Coors. 

Dr. Kinkes. 








Superintendence of Dissections... 
Demonstrations of Morbid . seveoatend 










Chemistry .. Mr. STENHOUSE 
SUMM ER SESSIO3 encing May 1. 
Materia Medica..... Dr. Rovre.. 
Forensic Medicine Dr. Bary. 
Midwifery, &¢.......+.. Dr. West. 


Comparative Anatomy. . Mr. M‘ Wurtssrr 

Practical Chemistry. Mr. STeNnnovse. 
Hospital Practice —The i contains 580 beds, and re 
afforded to 80,000 patients annually. The in-patients 
are visited daily by the physicians and surgeons, and Clinical 
Lectures are delivered weekly ; those on the medical cases by 
Dr. Roupell and Dr. Burrows ; those on the surgical cases by 
Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Lloyd. The out-patients 
are attended daily by the tant physicians and assistant 
surgeons. 

Collegiate Establishment.—Warden, Mr. Paget. Students 
can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the rules of 
the collegiate system, established under the direction of the 
surer and a Committee of Governors of the Hospital 
Some of the teachers and other gentlemen connected with the 
Hospital also receive students to reside with them. 

Scholarships, Prizes, &¢«.—At the end of the Winter Session 
examinations will be held for a scholarship of 45/. a year, ten- 
able for two years ; and for one of 50/. for onc . The ex- 
amination of the classes for prizes and certificates of merit 
will take place at the same time. 

Further information may be obtained from the medical or 
surgical officers or lecturers, or at the anatomical museum or 


libra ury. 
Isle 


i; YDROPATH Y.—-_Undereliff, of 
Wight, under the direction of H. Keele, M.D. M.R.C.S. 
London. This locality the Madeira of England) is too well 
known to need description, commending itself to a large class 
of invatids, who require a mild climate to enable them to 
pursue Hydropathic treatment, or some moditication of i 
at any period of the year. For terms, &c. apply to 


Hillside, Ventnor, 1. We 
( YORK H ATS. -GREAT EXHIBITION 
; Class 6, No. 58—CORK HATS OF EX. 


Class 28, N 
TRA LIGHT s, ‘spe cis uly constructed for coolness and 
durability. Weight from 3} ounces. The pliant and porous 
nature of Cork has at length realized for this important ar- 
ticle of dress al! the desiderata which the Manufacturer has 
been so long seeking to combine. Retail Prices, 12s. 6d. to 
19s. 6d. Gaimes, Sanpers, and Nicot, 22, Birchin Lane, Corn- 


hill. 
THOMAS BOULTONS NEEDLES 
These Needles have been celebrated for the last half 
century, and are unsurpassed in excellence. They are manu- 
factured of the best spring steel, have highly-tinished taper 
points, 1 perfectly burnished drilled e Sold in papers, 
and in every variety of fancy boxes and cases adapted for pre - 
sents, by Owen, 98, Oxford Street ; Milikin, 161, Strand ; 
Looker, 42, Leadenhall Street, City ; and by many drapers 
“ Tuomas Bovuvtos , Manufacturer, London,” on each paper. 


\ 7ATCHES and their Management.—T. 
COX SAVORY and Co. have meme ver da Pamphlet de- 
at the 


























































scribing the constructions of the Watches in use 
present time, and explaining the a i 1, With 
Lists of Prices. It is intended to give the information which 
should be obtained pre vious to the purchase of m article the 
accuracy and 
roper manage 

















dury nitity. teks 
ment of a = hbyt Tt mety be had gratis, on; 
plication personally or by post.—T. Cox Savory and Co. 47, 
Cornhill, London, seven doors from Gracechurch Street. 
+ + ; 7 . T 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild ¢ ent it is admirably adapted for delic females 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and 
Prepared by Dinneroryp and Co. Dispensing 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Relts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 
yD.—RO W- 


Aral 
HE LADIES’ FRIEN 
LANDS’ AQUA D'ORO.—This is the most fragrant; 
refreshing perfume ever yielded by the “ Souls of F lowers. 
It retains its fresh and delightful odorousness for days. It is 
invigorating, gently stimulating, yet sedative ; and is an un- 
rivalled quintessential spirituous product. For tainting fits, 
lassitude, or fatigue, oppression from over-crowded rooms, 
or intense summer heat, it will be found most cordial and 
restorative in its effects. Travellers and residents in warm 
climate: will fully appreciate its invigorating and refreshing 
properties; and gentlemen after smok would do well to 
rinse the mouth with a small quanti 
breath to sweetness and purity. Pric . Sold 
by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. -B.—A fountain of the Aqua 
d'Oro is exhibited at the © rysti al Palace. 

AND 


> > . NITE 
| OLLOWAY’S OINTMEN' 

PILLS FOR THE CURE OF SORE I 
wife of Mr Thomas Ty wude, an officer in the Police at 
ton, near Plymouth, had a bad leg for upwards of six x 
caused by a blow, to cure which she had the best medical ad- 
vice, and tried various remedies, without success , she was then 
induced to try Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, and these in 
valuable medicines have effected a perfect cure in a very short 
space of time. The efficacy of these remedies is too well known 
to require praise, as there are none superic wr healing old 
wounds, ulcerous sores, scrofula or king's ev nd all discases 
of the skin. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Ho: 
war's Establishm nt, 244, Strand, London. 
















syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
efficacious, 










































“DR. HOW ARD ‘ON SAL T. 

Fourth Edition, much = “4 ged d, Svo. cloth, 
s. Gd. ; by 

AIT, the FORBIDDEN ’ FRUIT, 
FC OD, and the CHIEF CAUSE of DISEA 
of the Body and Mind of Man, (chietly Woma 
of Animals; as truly taught by the Wise Men of Egypt, 
arid by Scripture, 2 Esdras, c. 5 v. 8, 9,10. The Pillae 
of Salt explained. “Showing that from Children brought 
up under this system a new race of Wise Men and 
Women will arise, of Transcendent Beauty and — 
liancy of Intellect, as were the Wise Men and Sybils, or 
Wise Women of old. Lord Bacon said that these Di 
coveries would bring a new and accumulate Divine 
Bounty to Mankind. ‘* Well worthy of attention; we 
doubt not that Dr. Howard will make many converts.” 
—Medico-Chirurgical Review. ‘* Of extreme worth, 
interest, and importance.” — Asiatic Journal. ** Worthy 
of immortality.” "—Lancet. Messrs. Piren, 23, Pater- 
noster Row. Post-free for 36 stamps of the Author, 6, 

Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset Square, London, 
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On September 2 


THE LILY AND THE BEE; 


CRYSTAL 


By SAMUEL WARREN, F.K.S. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


2d will 7 published, 


AN APOLOGUE OF THE 
PALACE. 


Author of “ Ten Thousand a Year,” &c. 


In small 8vo. price 5s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





“*JOHN DRAYTON’ 


Since ‘ Jane Eyre’ 


reality—combined as it is with such a fervid and passionate style. 


The author writes with the sternness of 


Carlyle, in unmeasured scorn of Chartism, republicanism, and infidelity.”— Literary Gazette. 





royal ss — , _ ap and 50 Engravings, | 
} 
| 
} 


Now ready, 
HE RAIL yA D~ bt OK OF ENG- 
LAND. By Epwarpv Cuvrron. 

“« Over the five thousand and odd miles of open rail- 
ways throughout England, we are carried by the author, 
who sets down for us the positions and distances of all 
the towns, country-seats, and noticeable landmarks 
which we pass on either side, and adds many details | 
re —_ ting their buildings, inhabitants, and owners.” 
—.itlas. 

- The views of noblemen’s snd gentlemen's seats are 
neatly executed, and the whole work is carefully and 
well done.” — Morning Advertiser. 

“Mr. Churton has been preéminently successful in | 
accomplishing his Hereulean undertaking, and has 
placed his work beyond the danger of failure.”— Bell's | 
Messenger, | 
Published by E. Crvrtox, 26, Holles Street; and sold 

by every Books ller in Town and Country. 


TENANT 's PROSPERITY, THE LAND-_ 
LORD'S TRUE INTEREST. 


Published this day, ikea One Shilling, 
YJICH FARMING, AND COOPERA- 
\ TION BETWEEN LANDLORD and TENANT. 

Necessitous Expedients in the present Agricultural 
Depression. By J. L. Morrox, Land Agent, Edinburgh. 
A. and C, Biack, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London. 


“THE 


In 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
price (reduced from 16s. to) 9s. 
T= SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. By 
Joux Mriits, Esq. Author of * The Old English 
Gentleman.” Comprising Instructions on every matter 
connected with Hunting, Shooting, Coursing, and Fish- 
ing, the Condition of Horses, Breeding and Breaking 
of Dogs, Preservation of Game, Destroying Vermin, Xc. 
A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh ; Sorpkin, Marsnat, 
and Co. London. 


Price reduced from 4i. 4s. to 2/. 120. 6d. 


YTLER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 


Third Edition, 7 vols. 8vo. 


This day, 

HOU ART PETER: 
Papal Infallibility, and the Causes of the late Con- 
versions to Romanism. By Ropert Ler, D.D. Minis- 
ter of the Old Greyfriars’, and Professor of Biblical 


price ls. 


| Criticism in the University of Edinburgh. 


A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh ; Loncman & Co. London. 





Published this day, price 
ETTER TO R. K. GREVIL LE, LL.D. 


4 Being an Answer to Certain Statements contain- 


) ed in a Pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Singular Specimens of the 


Edinburgh Practice of Criticism, by John Joseph 

Griffin.” By Jounx Hvurron Bavrour, M.D. Profes- 

sor of Medicine and Botany in the University of Edin- 

burgh. 

Apa and Cuartes Biack, Edinburgh; 
Co. London. 


LONGMAN and 





In 1 very large vol. 8vo. formerly 1/. 1s. now 12s. 

AMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTION- 
e ARY, Abridged by Joun Jounxsroxe; containing 
all the 
vols, 4to. incorporated in one alphabet ; with the various 
meanings and the etymons; and embodying the pro- 
verbial sayings, and a brief description of the usages 
and manners of Scotland. 

A. and C. Biack, Edinburgh ; Simpxkry, Marsmatr, 
and Co. London. 


MEDICAL DICTIONARY FOR FPAMILIEs. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. double columns, price 12s. 
the Ninth Edition, cee ge Corrected, 
and Improved, ¢ . 
{ DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE, 
4 DESIGNED FOR POPULAR USE. Contain- 





IS A WORK OF RARE POWER. | 


we have had no such example of restrained power—no such rigid adherence to absolute 


a Discourse on | 


words in the Dictionary and Supplement in 4 | 


ing an Account of Diseases and their Treatment, in- | 


cluding those most frequent in Warm Climates: with 
Directions for Administering Medicines; the Regula- 
tion of Diet and Regimen; and the Management of 
the Diseases of Women and Children. By ALexanprer 
Macavunay, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of Edinburgh, and Physician Accoucheur to 
the New Town Dispensary. 


887 


In a few days, foolscap 8vo. price 1s. 6d. with a New 
e Map of the Bisho 
OURNAL of the BISHOP of CAPE 
TOWN’S VISITATION TOUR in 1850. 

The Journey herein recorded occupied nine months, 
and was performed mostly in a waggon or on foot, 
through the Karroo, the Orange Sovereignty, Natal, 
Faku’s Territory, British Kaffraria, and the Easter 
Province. 

The above with THE BISHOP’S JOURNAL ot 
1848 may be had in one volume, price 3s. cloth. 

Just published, cloth, 2s. ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
| oar eg for 1851, in Commemoration 
of the Third Jubilee of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel. 

Edited by the Rev. Ernest Hawks. 
Published for the Society by Geoncr Bett, 186, 
Fleet Street. 

Harcuarp and Son, Piccadilly. 

DR. CUMMING’S NEW VOLUME OF LECTURES, 
This day is a in feap. Svo. price 9s, cloth, 
full gilt, 


Nea ADOWS; or Lectures on Our 





Lord’s Miracles as Earnests of the Age to Come. 
By Rev. Joun Cumine, D.D. 
5 
Tenth Thousand, 2 vols. price 9s. each, cloth, full gilt, 

APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES; or Lectures on the 
Book of Revelation, delivered in Exeter Hall and at 
Crown Court Church. New Edition, revised and cor- 
rected, with Indices, 

3. 

LECTURES ON THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF 
ASIA MINOR, forming a Third Series of Apocalyptic 
Sketches. Seventh Thousand, with Illustrations uni- 
form with the above. 

4. 

PROPHETIC STUDIES; or Lectures on the Book 

of Daniel. Fifth Thousand, price 9s. in foolseap 8vo. 


or 13s. morocco elegant. 


Jv. 
A Manual of Family Prayers for 
Fourth Edition, price 


OUR FATHER! 
General -_ Special Occas or 
3s. cloth gi 

Is ¢ NitIsT IANITY |} RoM GoD? 
Christian Evidences. Eighth Edition, 
price 3s. cloth gilt. 

Anrucr Hat, Virtrvr, 


A Manual of 
foolscap Svo. 


and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 
complete in 2 vols. cloth, — 3s. each ; 


or in 10 Parts, price 6d. eacl 
you. Il. HUNT'S HAN ‘DBOOK TO 
THE EXHIBITION OFFICIAL CATA- 
LOGUES: an Explanatory Guide to the Natural Pro- 
ductions and Manufactures of the Great Exhibition of 
the Industry of All Nations, 1851. Edited by Roper 
Ilunt, Keeper of Mining Reeords. This work is so ar- 
ranged that every visitor will be enabled at once to find 
the article described, and to obtain a correct account of 
its char icteristics. 
“The amount of scientific knowledge here com- 
pressed into two small volumes is astonishing; and 
this knowledge is not of an encyclopedian character, 


Now ready, 


such as might be easily compiled from books, but 
fresh and recent on all subjects, more especially in the 
“If sterling merit might be the passport to success, departments of science. The most instructive guide to 
this work will obtain the most extensive celebrity.’ the Exhibition while it is open, we have no doubt 
Bath Herald. that this Handbook will become hereafter one of the 
** Calculated to accomplish all | that could be wished | most popular mementos and histories of the actnal 
in a popular system of medicine. Edinburgh Medical — gathering of the nations.”—Atheneum. 
| and Surgical Journal. ** Useful in the Exhibition, and agreeable afterwards 
“We have seen nothing of the kind better asa reminiscence of what was seen in the Great Year 
for consultation.”— Literary Gazette. of 1851." —Speetator. 
** Decidedly the most useful book of the kind that SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
has yet been offered to the public.”—Caledonian Mer- WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
eury. j 29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, at Hyde Park, 
Apam and Cuarues Brack, Edinburgh; Loxoman of all Booksellers in Town and Country, and at the 
and Co. London; and sold by all Booksellers. Railway Stations. 


BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS AND TRAVELLING MAPS. 
“They should find a corner in the portmanteau of every person about to 
underts uke a journey of pleasure or business, either in England ‘and Wales or Seot- 
land.”—John Bull. ee 
Price 10s. 6d. a New Edition, greatly enlarged, of 


] LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST, and ROAD and RAIL- 


** Just such a work as every head of a family ought 


INDEX of Matter, Persons, and Places, to Tytler, 5s. 
to have on his book-shelf.”-——Brighton Herald. 


In 1 very large vol. 8vo. formerly 1/. 1s. now 12s. 
AMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTION- 
¢ ARY. Abridged by Joun Jonnsronr. 
HE PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By J. R. M‘Cuttocu, Esq. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo. Price 15s. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. now reduced from 1/. 
I IFE and, CORRESPONDENCE of | 
4 DAVID HUME. By Jony Hitz Burtoy, Esq. | 
Advocate. 
A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman and 
to. London. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S WORKS AND LIFE IN 
COMPLETE UN \IFORM SETS. 


1. THE ABBOTSFORD ILLUSTRATED EDITION, in £ s. @. 
17 vols. super-royal 8vo, with upwards of 2000 TMlustra- 


adapted 


5s. to Lis. 



































tions on Wood and Stecl. ............cccccseeeeses . 4 2 6 WAY GUIDE-BOOK through ENGLAND and WALES; containing 19 
scduaiieaeana in Routes, and 26 eclaborately-constructed Maps and Charts, besides Views of the 
Novel 12 ‘ol : : p> Scenery. The Index contains upwards of 5000 Names, and embraces a List of the 
eats “" a Snngesnennanenonnnne os a4 : Inns in all the Towns and Villages. ‘Lhe volume is tersely written, closely-printed, 
DUNNE c.cccscce 2 vols, at IXs. Od... a and portable. 
 haskarectesaiiccee 1 vol. at 10s. 6d... j 266 ** Forty-eight new routes, 12 engraved charts, and upwards of 100 pages of letter- 
TADS wcccccccccescosccese 1 WOE. cecccccccccccesceccce ou 6 press, have been added to what in its olden state was the cheapest, the best, and 
pa . — the handiest book of its kind.”’— Spectator. 
17 vols. 414 2 . » 
ae mi Ai, Sane a Price ls. 6d. Price ls. 6d. 
2. THE CABINET LIBRARY EDI TION, in 98 vol. £ 8. a w * Engraved Charts of the we nape d Charts of the 
feap. 8vo. with 200 Steel Engravings ..... trees See © Route, 46 inches long. Route, 64 inches long, 
po ces th none LACK’S IRON HIGHWAY RL -ACK’S IRON HIGHWAY 
Wovels-.<.« ee see 48 Wels, Ot So 7400 FROM EDINBURGH AND FROM EDINBURGH TO 
Poetry . 12 vols. at 3s. 116 0 GLASGOW TO LONDON; being a ,LONDON; being a descriptive Guide 
Prose 28 vols. at 3s. 440 Descriptive Guide to the Railway Lines | to the Railway Lines conducting between 
Life 00 cccccccssccvesees 10 vols. at 3s 1 6 conducting between these Cities, (ria |chese Cities, (via Berwick, Newcastle, 
_ gem Gretna, Carlisle, Lancaster, Preston, | Yerk, Derby, Birmingham, and Rugby, ) 
98 vols. £1¢ 1 0 Stafford, Birmingham, and Rugby,) with | with Charts exhibiting the continuous 
“ _ wane a £ s. d. Charts exhibiting the continuous Lines Lines and their Branches, as well as a 
5. THE PEOPLE'S EDITION, in 10 vols. royal 8vo. .. 416 ©. and their Branches, as well as a large large extent of the adjacent country. 
Joni. . a é extent of the adjacent country. 
Novels es ee + 200 Anperson’s Guipr To Tur Hicutaxns. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 
*uetry 1 1 nmisbecunen ° lo ¢ . - 5 . 
or eae aenss sveeeenens oe < : 3 Brack’s Picrvresave Tovrist or Scortaxp. Eighth Edition. 8s. 6d. 
+ land pesca are - ba checiaupeaamanen” ae Biack’s Economicat Tovnrist or Scortann. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
09 _—— Brack’s Guipre THroven Norrn anxnp Sovrn Wars. Ss. 
10 vols. 4416 0 B p ( F L Fourth Editi - 
7 .. a Lack’s Pictvrnrsave Guipr To tur Exouisn Lakes. Fourth Edition. 5s. 
4. THE CABINET EDITION, in 49 vols. feap. 8vo. with £ s a ic oitits dies aiieiiieen Uhieeas Seventh Editi Qs. Gd 
numerous Illustrations .... . a eaten others 96 0 Lack’s Guipk THROVGH Epinnurcu. Seventh Edition. » Od. 
Aneeneumane. ae | Bxacx’s Guipe ruroven Giascow. Third Edition, 2s. 
Novels ......0++eseeeees 25 vols. at 4s. Biack’s Roap axp Raruway Travetuine Map or Eneranp. 48. 6d. 
Poetry .... ° 6 vols. at 4s 
hy & vols. at 4s. . Buack’s Roap anp Ramway TraveLiisc Mar or ScoT.anp. 48. 64. 
i dedeuianaamenvouninah 10 vols. at 3s. 
tpg tana | Brack’s Travertine Mar or Iretanp. 2s. 6d. 
49 vols. | Brack’s Mar or tae Exorisn Lake Disrricr. 2s. 6d. 
This Edition is rendered complete by adopting the following | - - 
volumes (of similar size) from Tux CaBixet Liprary Brack’s Map or Nortn Waxes. Is. 6d.—Or Sovrm Wars, 1s. 6d. 
Epirion, viz— Brack’s County Mars or Scorraxn 1s. each 
Minstrelsy ........-c000 4 VOUS. at 38. ceeecccccceeecs 012 6 
I decterisciiintieeteihteciiieneat 1 I aa 220 Brack’s Pian or Epinsurncn ann Envinons. Is, 6d, 
G7 vols. £2 0 0 Buack’s Tovrist’s Memortat or Scortann. 5s. 
Apam and Caarres Brack, Edinburgh; Hovisrox and Stoneman, London; | Buiack’s Mar or Centrat Evropr. 48. 6d. 
and sellers. ; Apam and Cwartes Brack, Edinburgh; and Sold by all Booksellers. 
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. WESTMINSTER and FOREIGN 
RTERLY REVIEW.—BILLS and ADVER- 
YISEMENTS for the forthcoming number are requested 
tobe sent on or before Monpay, the 22d rnst., to Groom- 
BRIDGE and Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster Row. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CXCII.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for in- 
sertion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers 
before Monpay, the 30th rsr.; and BILLS not 
later than Wepnespay, Ocrosper 1. 
London: Lonemayn, Brown, and Co. 39, Paternoster 
Row. 
In the press, ‘8vo be 
A LETTER TO THE CLERGY OF 
THE DIOCESE OF EXETER on the Pre- 
clair’s Charge to the Clergy of Middlesex. By Henny, 
Lord Bishop of Exeter. 
London: Joun Murray, 





tatory Epistle to Second Edition of Archdeacon Sin- 


Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, with a Map, l6mo. ls. 6d. 
HE WORKING MAN’S HANDBOOK | 
to SOUTH AUSTRALIA; with Directions for 
the Farmer, Artisan, and Labourer. By G. B. Wit- 
Kinson, Author of ‘‘South Australia: 
and its Resources.” 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, 8vo. price 1s. 
PEECH from the DOCK of CARLO 
POERIO, late Cabinet Minister at Naples, now 
chained to a Galley-slave in the Dungeons of Ischia. 
Translated from the Authentic Original. 
“* A necessary complement of Mr. Gladstone’s fearful 
disclosures.”— Globe. 
London: T. Boswortn, 215, Regent Street. 


“THE BRITISH au Fond -RLY’S UNITARIAN | 
ERMON. 
Just published, price 6 
HE GOD OF REVE LATION HIS 
OWN INTERPRETER. A Sermon, preached 
in Hope Street Church, Liverpool, on Sunday morning, 
June 15th 1851, By James Marrineav. 
London: Joun Cuapman, 142, Strand. 


IMPROVED NAVAL GU . 
This day, with numerous Plates, 8vo. 21s. 





its Advantages | 





| 


| 
| 


| 


A TREATISE ON NAVAL GUN- 
NERY. Dedicated, by special permission, to | 


the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
Gen. Sir Howarp Dovetas, G.C.B, &e. 
tion, revised and enlarged. 

Joun Merray, Albemarle Street. 


By Lieut.- 
Third Edi- 


EXCULPATION OF THE BARONESS VON BECK, 
Shortly wil! be published 


REFUTATION OF THE CHARGE 
OF IMPOSITION AND FRAUD, recently 


NEW WORKS 
And Works Lately Published. 


Price 3s. 6d. Illustrated by upwards of 69 Wood-cuts, 
a Fourrn Eprrion, revised and improved, of 


THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By Parrick Neitt, LL.D. F.R.S.E. Seeretary to the 
Caledonian Horticultural Soc iety. 

“One of the best modern books on gardening ex- 
tant.” — Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine. 

“Practical gardeners and amateurs owe a debt of gra- 
titude to him for his excellent work on horticulture, 
which is now one of the standard works on the branch 
of science of which it treats.”—Professor Dunbar’s 
Speech in the Caledonian Horticultural Society, 


In a thick and closely-printed volume, price 16s. 
The Fourru Epirion of the 


WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


By Apa Surru, LL.D. 
With a Life of the Author, Notes, and Supplemental 
Dissertations, by J. R. M‘Cutiocn, Esq. 

This edition contains elaborate Notes on our Mone- 
TARY System, the Repeat of the Conn and NaviIGatTIon 
Laws, our Cotontat Pouicy, &c. 

The Ixpex extends to titty closely-printed pages, 
affording facilities in the consultation of the w ork 
which no other edition possesses to nearly so great an 
extent. 

In a beautifully-printed volume, medium 8vo. price 25s. 
Illustrated by 336 Engravings on Wood, 


A CYCLOPLEDIA OF 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


By Joun Krrro, D.D. F.S.A. 
Editor of ** The Pictorial Bible,” &c. Xe. 

*,.* This work is studiously accommodated to the 
wants of the great body of the religious public. To 
all who desire to have their perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures aided by the researches of modern travel, the dis- 
coveries of modern science, and the lights of modern 
criticism, this volume is recommended as a carefully- 
compiled abridgment of the larger work, which by 


| competent authorities has been pronounced to form “a 


delightful contrast to the crude and superficial books 


| which have generally been used in this country as in- 
| troductions to the Sacred W ritings.” 


made at the Police Court of Birmingham, against the | 


BARONESS VON BECK and M. CONSTANT DER- 
RA DE MORODA, based upon authentic documentary 
evidence. By Constant Derra ve Monema. 
Ricuarp Bentvey, 8, New Burlington street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to_her Majes sty.) 


YOMPANION TO THE PSALM AN 
HYMN BOOK. By Grorcr Fores. Poe we 
Edition of Congregational Psalmody for Four Voices, 











Organ or Piano, with Words, dedicated by permission 
to the Rev. Messrs. Dale, Baring, Gurney, Xe. 
cloth, gilt-edged. 
vington, Hatchard, and all Book and Music Sellers. 
the request of several of the clergy, another e dition. i 
ublished with the words of the Psalms only, for the 
Bishop of L London’ 's Selection. 
"THE NEW NOVE ELS. 
Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
pBs- MATTHEWS; or Family Mys- 
teries. By Mrs. "TRoruore. 
Also now ready, in 3 vols. 
paz tIAN WITHERS. By Genraprne 
E. Jewssury, Author of ‘ Zoe,” &c. 
“One of the noblest works of fiction’ that has been 
for some time published in this country.”— Observer. 
ur. 
LBAN; a Tale. By the Author of 
“*Lady Alice.” 3 vols. 
Corzurn and Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 
ROLLIN’S KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN 
LEVIZAC’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Just i in 12mo. sheep, price 3s. 
ORRIGE: ou Traduction Francaise 
des Thémes Anglais contenus dans la Nouvelle 
Edition de la Grammaire de M. De Lévizac: accom- 
pagné de quelques Remarques Grammaticales et Bio- 
—e. Par M. G. Rott, B.A. Professeur de 
augues Anciennes et Modernes, et du Collége a Nord. 
Lately published, in 12mo. roan, price 5s. 
EVIZACS GRAMMAR OF THE 
4 FRENCH TONGUE, 
and improved by M. Roti, B.A 


London: Witu1am Troe and 4 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 


PROFIT AND DISCOUNT TABLES. 
In 4 = ag published, bound in roan, 
3s. 6d. ; or 4s. free by post, 

\HOWING the Prices at which Articles 
kL) must be Sold, to obtain Profit at a certain Per 
Centage upon their Invoiced Cost. And also, the Net 
Cost of Articles, when Discounts are allowed on the 
Invoiced Prices. Adapted for the assistance of Traders 
in their Purchases, Sales, and taking Stock. The 
Calculations are upon prices from One Penny to 
Twenty Shillings, and at the rates from One-and-a- 
half per Cent to Seventy-five per Cent. 

The following Example will show the application of 
the 'Tables.—The Invoiced Price of Silk is 2s. 4d. per 
yard, which it is proposed to sell at 15 per Cent profit. 

Refer to the page showing that rate of per centage, 
find the cost price in the first column, and, by looking 
to the same line of the second, the price to be asked is 
shown to be 2s. 8}d. 

By Cuartes Opy Rooks, Accountant. 
London: Witt1am Troe and Co. 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 





New Edition, revised , 
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Wright, Publisher, Pail Mall, Ri- | adel then aaa aeteniee 








In twothick volumes, medium 8vo. price 32. beautifully 
printed and Illustrated, 


A CYCLOP_EDIA-OF 


ae mT, ’ 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
By Joun Krrro, D.D. F.S.A. 

Editor of ‘* The Pictorial Bible,” &c. Assisted by Forty 
able Scholars and Divines, British, Continential, and 
American, whose Initials are aflixed to their respect- 
ive Contributions. 

*,* On no work of this class has there ever been en- 
and distinguished coépera- 
tion: nor has any publication of the kind ever appeared, 
either at home or abroad, containing so large an amonnt 
of valuable original matter, or forming so able a digest 
of information from every source, illustrating the Sa- 
ered Writings. Besides Maps and Engravings on 
Steel, the work contains 554 Engravings on W ood, re- 
presenting Landscapes, Buildings, Monuments, Plants, 
Animals, Illustrations of Manners and Customs, and 
whatever can be more clearly displayed by pictorial than 
by written description, or by which the written text may 
be. in any degree elucidated. 

* Among the contributors are to be recognized the names 
of many of the most distinguished Biblical scholars, both 
British and Foreign. It is not, therefore, too much to say that 
this Cyclopedia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary which 
has preceded it, and that it leaves nothing to be desired in 
such a work which can throw light on the criticism, inter- 
pretation, history, geography, archwology, and physical 
science of the Bible.”"—Horne's Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures. 















In a handsome vol. folio, strongly half-bound in Mo- 
rocco, gilt leaves, price 2/. 16s. a New Eprrion of 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT, 
WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL MAPS. 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the 
present advanced state of geographical knowledge, and 
whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, 
or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison with 
any other work of its class. 

The Gexerat Inpex, an addition without which no 
Atlas can be deemed complete, contains no fewer than 
57,000 Names, with their Latitude and Longitude, and 
the Number of the Mz ip in which they will be found. 

“We are now in possession of an ‘ Atlas’ which 
comprehends every discovery of which the present 
century can boast. Notavy illage nor a rivulet rendered 
famous by victory—not a single hamlet jotted down in 
the itinerary of the adventurous traveller-—not a single 
spot which theodolite or aneroid barometer could 
determine with accuracy, has been omitted in the maps. 
* * * * To crown the whole, there is a superb index, 
upon the most approved plan, with a faithful enumera- 
tion of latitudes and longitudes. This ‘Atlas’ ought 
at once to supersede all other works of the kind, and 
we earnestly recommend those who are intrusted with 
the duty of education toaccept —_ as their standard of 
correctness. No one, either in pursuit of truth on his 
own account, or attempting to direct the inquiries of 
others, will hereafter have any excuse for going astray.” 
— United Service Gazette, Febru: ary 22, 1851. 





Apam and Cuartes Brack, Edinburgh; 
Longman and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whit- 
taker and Co.; & Hamilton, Adams, & Co. London. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


I. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 
A HISTORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. 

With an Introduction on the Language; Biographi- 
cal Notices; an Account of the Periods in which each 
principal Author lived and wrote, so far as Literature 
was affected by such history, and Observations on the 
Works themselves. 

by Rev. R. W. Browse, 
Professor of Classics at King’s C ollege, London. 


Ir. 
Third Edition, in post 8vo. 
THE LIFE OF DR. JOHN JEBB, 
D.D. F.R.S. 


Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 
By the Rev. Cuartes Forster, B.D. Author of “ The 
One Primeval Language,” 
Rector of Stisted, Essex ; and one of the Six Preachers 
of Canterbury Cathedral; formerly Domestic 
Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 





LADY AVICE 
A Novel. 
ow, 
in 3 2 vols. post 8vo. 
SCENES IN SCINDE. 


By Lieut. Burrox 
Author of “ Goa and the Blue Mount: ains,” &e. 


v. 
In post 8vo. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MANILLA 
AND THE PHILIPPINES, 

In 1848, 1849, and 1850. 

By Roserr M‘MIckING. 


Vi. 
In2 ake 8vo. 
TISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
AFFGHANISTAN, 
From the unpublished Letters and Journals of Politi- 


eal and Military Officers employed in Affghanistan 
| throughout the entire period of British connexion 


with that country. 


By Jouwn Witraam Kaye. 

*,* Written almost entirely from unpublished Let- 
ters and Journals of the most distinguished Military 
and Political Officers employed in Affghanistan, 
throughout the momentous years of British connexion 
with that country. 


Also, Just Published, 


1. 
M. MIGNET’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, price 28s. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF MARY 
QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
By M. Mienet, Member of the Institute, 
and of the French Academy, &c. 
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In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


JOHN DRAYTON; 


BEING THE LIFE AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF A LIVERPOOL ENGINEER. 
A Novet. 


3. 
In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


THE LITERATURE OF ITALY. 


FROM THE ORIGIN OF THE ITALIAN LAN- 
GUAGE TO THE DEATH OF BOCCACCIO. 
Aw Historica. Skercn. 


By Leonarp Francis Simpson. 


4. 
LADY DORMER’S NEW NOVEL. 
LADY ORLINA CLIFFORD. 


In 2 vols. 21s. 
5. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
HISTORY OF THE CONSPIRACY 
OF PONTIAC; 

AND THE WAR OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 
TRIBES AGAINST THE ENGLISH 
COLONIES 
AFTER THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. 

By Francis ParKMAN jun. 





Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordina ary to her Majesty.) 





London: Printed by Josera Crayton, of : 320, “Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Rosrre 
Patmer and Josern Crayvron, No. 10, Crane Court,int e 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London ; 
and Published by the aforesaid Josern Crayton, at 9,We 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Sarvarpay, ith Servemver 1851. 
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